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ETHYL ALCOHOL? 
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“VV hen you order ethyl alcohol from 
Shell Chemical, you can be sure the 
product is of the highest quality, meet- 
ing or surpassing Federal and commer- 
cial specifications for purity. 

Shell ethyl alcohol is available 
promptly in any quantity, from a drum 


to a tank car. It is supplied as pure al- 
cohol (190 proof), in specially denatured 
grades, and as Neosol”, Neosol A” 
and Filmcol® Proprietary Solvents. 
To make fastest possible delivery to 
you, denaturing plants have been lo- 
cated in key industrial centers. Ship- 


Your convenient source is SHELL 


ping facilities include full and com- 
partmented tank cars and trucks; drum 
carloads and drums.Y our Shell Chemi- 
cal representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss your alcohol requirements with 
you. Just write or telephone. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles - Newark - New York - San Francisco - St. Lovis 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited - Montreal - Toronto - Vancouver 





Vista Vinyl made by Harte & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.— Manufacturers of famous Wataseal Viny! Film. Vista Vinyl, Wataseal—T. M.'s Harte & Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥. 


CAPTURED: New worlds of opportunity 


Worlds of new possibilities for permanently attractive products made of vinyl 
film or sheeting have been opened up by the beach balls pictured above. 
They're made of a revolutionary new vinyl film which presents not only a 
striking three-dimensional appearance, but never-before-achieved fluorescent 
colors as well. 


A unique method of embossing, which utilizes Fresnel’s theory on the absorp- 
tion and reflection of light, provides the dramatic, three-dimensional effect. 
The distinctive color is obtained through extra-careful compounding and 
processing of the delicate fluorescent pigments. 


A major role in the successful production of this unusual film is played by 


Piovic. Because it dry blends and fuses at low temperatures, PLiovic mini- PI | @V\ C 
mizes the heat degradation of both resin and pigment. It also embosses easily Po... 


and provides excellent heat sealability. Other advantages are good _» polyvinyl! chloride 
heat and light stability and good general physical properties. © 


resin 


The particular Puovic used in this three-dimensional CHEMICAL ™ 

film is one of a family of vinyl resins designed. 4 

to give you improved processing and/or end GoOooD lig Yy E AR 
properties. For details, plus the latest Tech Book 

Bulletins on all PLiovic resins, just write to: Goodyear, DIVISION PLASTICS 
Chemical Division, Dept. G-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. DEPARTMENT 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic -T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX ¢ PLIOLITE © PLIO-TUF «+ PLIOVIC « WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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Are you always “putting out fires?” 


Frequent crises in production lines can quickly vents produced by Pennsylvania Industrial 
consume the profits. Picco products are always Chemical Corporation are readily available to 
standing by to fill your processing needs. The “put out fires” in your production lines. 

wide variety of thermoplastic resins and sol- 





PICCOPALE—petroleum polymers PICCOLYTE—poly terpenes 


PICCO RESINS—para-coumarone indene PICCOLASTIC—low molecular weight 
styrenes 
TRANSPHALT—!ow cost dark colored PLASTICIZERS—aromatic poly olefins 
seams MODIFIED STYRENE COPOLYMERS— 
OlLS—aromatic and semi-aromatic substituted styrene copolymers 
high boiling oils SOLVENTS—water white aromatics 











There is a Picco Sales-Chemist near you—phone, wire, or write the office most convenient for you. 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 


Plants: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Mi polis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Carbide will build 150-million-lbs./year ethylene oxide unit at 
its Charleston, W.Va., chemical complex 


Nylon-in-water dispersions come of age: easily applied materials 
will find use in metal paints, paper coating 


New advertising research project could show chemical firms 
how to get more sales from advertising dollars 


Chlorine without caustic may finally be economical, if new 
wrinkles in classic process prove out p. 74 


OPINION 50 RESEARCH 


MEETINGS 


BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


How concentrated is the chemical 
industry? Here’s a first look at the 
controversial new study on concen- 
tration-in-industry. 


Carbide will spend $70 million more 
at Charleston, W.Va.—for a 150- 
million-lbs./year ethylene oxide 
plant. 


Revion moves to take over Schering, 


buys 9% stock interest in open 
market. 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 
CHARTING BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 


Despite serious drawbacks, Los An- 
geles stands to gain much in chemi- 
cal processing over the next few 
years. ; 


PRODUCTION 

Steel prices go up this week. How 
will chemical equipment prices be 
affected? 

MARKETS 


Climbing nitric acid production 
looms in the year ahead. 


Take a look at organo-tin com- 
pounds; tin producers see good 
chance of expanding metal use by 
pushing research. 


SPECIALTIES 


Soil-stabilizing chemicals play a part 
in Wall St.’s building boom. 


Nylon-in-water dispersions may ex- 
pand the plastic’s applications to 
metal paints, paper coating. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


SALES 


New research on advertising effec- 
tiveness may hold key to better use 
of the ad dollar. 


Lightweight polyethylene drum _in- 
serts make fiber drum _ packaging 
feasible for 800-Ilb. quantities of 
corrosive liquids. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


ENGINEERING 


Innovations by Airco boost Deacon 
process’s chances of economical 
recovery of chlorine from by-product 
HCl. 


Chemical modifiers hold the key to 
plastics irradiation process. 


Watch CW Grow — 35,930 copies of this issue printed 





rics and fluid lines, 
ade fiber is featured in the cur- 


Always highly fegarded as a budget fiber, rayon is 
recognized today as a beauty fiber, too! It com- 
bines the comfort characteristics of natural fibers 
» with the practicality of the newer synthetics. It 
e lity. It’s performance 
1 industry rese¢ arch and 
iow it can best be 


e 


Rayon is indeed a ff with a future. And 
practical evidence of/ ptimism, we are dou- 


pacity this year to 


tn Westvaco Chlor-Aikali Division 
® ‘FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
161 E. 42nd St., New York17 * So. Charleston, W.Va. Charlotte,N.C. Chicago Denver Philadelphia St. Louis 


* 
f PMN i/] ¢ secco® peroxygen chemicais ¢ FAIRFIELD® pesticide compounds « Fmc® organic chemicais « NIAGARA®; ich fungi 
industria! sulphur - On10-aPex® plasticizers and resins «+ WESTVACO® alkalis, soivents, phosphates, barium and i 
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Midwest ... Frank C. Byrnes, Chicago 
Far West Emil J. Mikity, San Francisco 
Southwest .... 


Economics Dexter M. Keezer, director Rs sa ai Ses John Wilhelm 

Douglas Greenwald, Robert P. Ulin Beirut . O. M. Marashian 
Se Charles T. Dixon AY teensy Sa . Morrie Helitzer 
Cleveland . William G. Meldrum London : . William J. Coughlin 
Dallas 2 .... Kemp Anderson, Jr. Melbourne ...... . Alicja Grobtuch 
Detroit ... .... Donald MacDonald Mexico City John H. Kearney 


Los Angeles . 


San Francisco . Margaret Ralston Rio de Janeiro ......... Peter Weaver 
Washington .... George B. Bryant, Jr. TR; scene was! Dan Kurzman 
Correspondents in 75 principal cities. Correspondents in 51. principal cities. 
Circulation Manager Paul W. Erb 





Week 


iets pha es Wallace F. Traendly 
Editorial Director .......... Sidney D. Kirkpatrick 
Editor-in-Chief ......... Howard C. E. Johnson 
Managing Editor .................. Ralph R. Schulz 
Assistant Managing Editor .......... William Olcott 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Donald P. Burke Anthony J. Piombino J. Robert Warren 


DEPARTMENTS 


Administration ............ Homer Starr, editor; Leo J. Northart 
Business News ...... Cooper R. McCarthy, editor; Robert L. Porter 


Engineering .. Kenneth C. Wilsey, editor; Phillip A. Untersee 
Markets ......... . Jorma easane editor; Frank S. Sciancalepore 
Production ................... Herbert C. Short, editor 


I 50 eR ean, eee ight Vincent L. Marsilia, editor 


Research ............. Joseph F. Kalina, editor; Sanford J. Durst 
I Ne Coie erator TE John M. Winton, editor 
Specialties ........... Richard J. Callahan, editor; Charles Joslin 
NS oa 30 3 chee. cresy Eee William Mullinack, editor 
MR ia cy Sk oat R. D. S. Marshall, director; Peter Madden 


Buyers’ Guide Mary C. Folsom, editor 


REGIONAL EDITORS EDITORIAL ASSISTANTS 


Patricia Licursi 
Nina Seawick 


Frances Regan 
Eleanor Sternecker 


James A. Lee, Houston E. L. Sisley 


NATIONAL NEWS WORLD NEWS 


John K. Shinn Parise ..... eee Robert E. Farrell 





Advertising Sales Manager ...... Robert S. Muller 
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Advertising Makeup ... Robert L. Maier Market Service . 
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Fred E. Lesner 
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Blockson has 
the stand-by 
capacity to 
stand by its 


SODIUM 
SILICO- 
FLUORIDE 


customers 


with Blockson as your 
SSF supplier you can 


PLAN AHEAD SAFELY 


The largest Sodium Silicofluoride 
manufacturer, Blockson has stand- 
by capacity PLUS a plant expansion 
program that builds well ahead of its 
customers’ increasing needs. 


FOR DATA SHEET, 
TEST SAMPLE, 
PRICE OR 
CONTRACT 
PROPOSAL 

CALL BLOCKSON 
OR YOUR 
BLOCKSON 
DISTRIBUTOR 








P.S. Include SSF with other Blockson chemicals 
in your mixed-car orders. 


OCKSO 





BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Division of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation 


Joliet, Hlinois 











INDUSTRIES 


BLACKOUT ON WEAR 


Tire treads must be tougher as 
wheel diameters become smaller and 
superhighway driving increases. 
Tire life and dependability are keep- 
ing pace with this challenge through 
the use of Witco-Continental carbon 
blacks. Continental Carbon Com- 
pany. 


WITCO 
CHEMICALS 
AT WORK 


QUICK SCRUB 


The “one-minute” car wash puts a 
premium on quick wetting, thorough 
detergency and dirt-removing action 
in car-wash detergents. Ultra’s 
SULFRAMIN® E Liquid is ideal be- 
cause of its high-powered detergency 
backed by dirt-lifting foam and 


 * excelfent rinsability. Ultra Chemical 


Division. 


PLASTIC PADDING 


Fine-celled foams are essential t 
the quality of urethane product 
such as this safety padding for dash 
boards. Formulated by Witco specifi 
cally for urethane applications 
FoMREZ* 50 Polyester Resin pro 
duces foams of excellent appearanc 
and performance. 
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BEHIND THE GLEAM 


igh-quality chrome plate or enamel 
mishes depend on a completely 
pan metal base. On car bumpers 
d body panels, Emulsol’s EMcoL 
ulsion-degreasing detergents 
onomically remove all oil and 
ease to leave a spotless surface 
r plating or spraying. For details 
degreasing with EMCOLS, write 
Bulletin No. 38. Emulsol Chemi- 
1 Division. 
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Cars look and ride better... 
are safer... because Witco 





PROTECTION BELOW 


Deadening road noise and prevent- 
ing corrosion, Pioneer Automotive 
Undercoaters add to both riding 
comfort and car life. Pioneer’s wide 
range of specialty bituminous prod- 


ucts also protect and insulate stor- | 


age tanks for petroleum products. 
Pioneer Products Division. 


Chemicals do their part 


Gleaming enamel and chrome, 
comfortable cushions, 

safety padding and tough tires 
to ride on... Witco products 
contribute to each 

of these areas of car-riding 
pleasure and safety. 


Yet this is just one field 

in which Witco products 

are doing their job well. 

One or more of the chemicals 
from Witco’s 14 plants 

may benefit your process 

or product, and we would 
welcome the opportunity 

to discuss them with you. 


87 Years of Growth 








WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


122 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Chicago » Akron Boston « Atlanta « Houston « Los Angeles « San Francisco « London and Manchester, England 


14 Manufacturing Plants—7 Research and Service Laboratories 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Crystalline sorbitol is available in pellets as shown 
here, or-in powder form, less than 1% moisture. 


ARLEX, Atlas industrial humectant solution, is non-  SORBO 70% sorbitol solution is most economical, 
crystallizing; viscosity is 14 times that of SORBO. high purity product—meets N. F. Specifications, 


Choose the conditioner qualities you need 
from the line of ATLAS sorbitol products 


When you're making a product tiiat needs plasticizing or pro- 
tection against moisture changes, you’re likely to find the 
right combination of performance, properties and price in the 
family of sorbitol products that Atlas makes. If you make 
confections, cosmetics, liquid pharmaceuticals, adhesives, 
tobacco, printer’s rollers, or inks—one of the following 
products will probably match your requirements and save you 
money. Any of the four may be used alone or in combination 
with sugar systems, glycerin or the glycols. 


For high purity at lowest cost 


Sorso®—70% sorbitol solution—is the sorbitol product we 
usually recommend for use in confections and pharmaceu- 
ticals, as well as most other industrial applications. It’s our 
top purity sorbitol liquid product, and at the same time our 
lowest priced. It meets the Toilet Goods Association standard. 
And it’s the original sorbitol product meeting National For- 
mulary specifications. 


During our more than 20 years of manufacturing sorbitol, we 
have constantly refined manufacturing techniques to assure 
you of getting high purity, and getting it all the time. Extreme 
uniformity is assured because SorBo is made by a continuous 
process, under SQC (statistical quality control) methods— 
Atlas being a pioneer in the application of these methods to 
chemical-making. 


For increased resistance to crystallization 


Sorbitol Special is often recommended where you need extra 
resistance to crystallization, as compared to the purer and 
more economical Sorbo . . . for example where the humectant 
plasticizer spreads over a surface as in conditioning paper or 


fiber. Sorbitol Special is a 76% 
solution of sorbitol and its 
anhydrides, the latter increas- 
ing solubility and lessening 
crystallizing tendency. Its 
viscosity is almost three ' att 
times that of SorBo. R zi 
ARLEXx® is our non-crystal- B \ 
lizing industrial humectant me : i 
solution, recommended for ex- rh) eee 

treme conditions of use where 

greatest resistance tocrystalli- 
zation is required. It is an 
83% solution of sorbitol, its 
anhydrides and other polyhy- 
dric derivatives of sorbitol. 


Its viscosity is over 16 times 
that of Sorso. 


For extreme conditions 


solution products are supplied in 
55-gallon lined steel drums—also § 
F . in 1 and 5-gallon cans, and in © 
or compounding aia 

Crystalline sorbitol, in powder 

or pellet form, is used principally for chemical synthesis, 
tableting and compounding, rather than conditioning. It is G 
similar to Sorso in purity, but has less than 1% water content. 


Technical assistance by Atlas can help you determine 
which of these products best fits your requirements. 
Our many years of pioneering experience are ready to 
serve you in applying these versatile materials to hun- 
dreds of uses. Write fordata, samples and consultation. 
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DEVELOPING NEW 


FOOD PRODUCTS? 


See Atlas for help on 
emulsifying and conditioning 


Creating distinctive improvements in new food products . . . in 
palatability, texture, keeping qualities, whipping or dispersion 
. often brings you a problem of emulsification of fats and 
oils, or conditioning of mixed sugar and starch systems. When 
you hit one of these problems, we’re the people to see. 
Our specialized experience and facilities can bring you closer 
to the answer to your emulsifier and conditioner questions. 
We'll do the basic materials chemistry, screen out trial matg- 
rials by application or “kitchen” tests, and turn over the most 
promising materials for your development staff to work with. 
You gain by our chemical experience . . . as a leader in the de- 
velopment of polyols, surfactants and conditioners for such 
varied industries as agricultural chemicals, cosmetics, pharma- 
ceuticals, detergents, textiles, foods and others. Among the 
contributions we have made in this field are the introduction 
of high stability W/O emulsifiers, the blending of emulsifiers 
to cover a wide range of applications, and the HLB numerical 
system for selecting surfactants. 


You gain by our food experience. Our laboratory facilities, 


unusual among food ingredient manufacturers, and our ex- . 


perienced food technologists enable us to undertake applica- 
tion studies and pilot processing on many varied food products. 
Write for a consultation on your problem—you may be able 
to find the answer more quickly through working with Atlas. 


ES 





TAKE A TIP 
FROM YOUR 
DRYCLEANER 


When you need to purify a product, how do you tackle the 
job? There are at least four methods . . . distillation, crystalli- 
zation, precipitation and adsorption. The trick is to know 
which best fits your situation. 


Here’s how drycleaners solve the problem. The solvent that 
they use to clean your clothes accumulates all kinds of im- 
purities during a day’s cleaning work. It becomes loaded with 
fatty acids, dyes, odors, greases. And since you can’t clean 
with dirty solvent, the impurities have to be removed .. . 
solvent being too expensive to throw away. 


Leading drycleaners circulate their solvent continuously 
through a filter that is charged with Darco® DC .. . a special 
grade of Darco that we make for cleaners. As the solvent goes 
through the filter, Darco DC adsorbs the various odors, 
colors and soil released from the garments in the washer. 
The result: solvent stays clean, and garments come out bright 
and fresh. And the whole operation costs just a few cents a day. 


The moral of this story is that when you have trace impurities 
to remove, think of Darco activated carbon. We’ve been 
helping people put this idea to work for many years. How 
about writing us about your particular problem? 


bent al 


The ‘Atlas Food Laboratory, part of which is shown here, 
performs dozens of different food preparation processes 
on a pilot scale .. . to select trial materials, and to evaluate 
_ results of improvement in taste, texture, keeping qualities. 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


Should a 


chemical manufacturer 


CHEMICALS 


y. 


go in the back door 
and sell direct to its 


distributors’ customers? 


The answer is NO! 


It is true that there are cases when users of chemicals in less-than-carload lots 
become so large that chemical distributors cannot properly or profitably service them. 


Even then, the manufacturer should not “go in the back door.”’ He should discuss 
the situation with the distributor. Chances are the distributor will have called this 
to his attention first. 


Mutual cooperation is the only way in which manufacturer and distributor 
can grow. 

The manufacturer supplies distributors with many new prospects. Through adver- 
tising, new products, research, and technical service, he helps distributors to get and 
keep new customers on which to expand their business. 


We, at Wyandotte, want our distributors to have all the customers they can 
handle. We spend thousands of dollars annually to obtain customers with less-than- 
carload needs for our distributors. 


Our distributors fully understand our position and appreciate our efforts. We 
believe this is in the best interests of both our distributors and their customers. 


Wrandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Move It Eastward 


To THE Epitor: Noticed (April 27, 
p. 39) that Champion Paper & Fiber 
Co. is adding a new chemical recovery 
smelter and precipitator to its Pas- 
adena, Calif., plant. In reporting this 
information to our California people, 
we were informed that no such con- 
cern is located in Pasadena, Calif., and 
that there is no thought of developing 
this type of industry there. 

Would appreciate if you can de- 
velop whether our people have not 
gotten the full story or possibly the 
article in your magazine was in error. 

G. W. Cox 

Assistant to the President 
The Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway 

Chicago 


Indeed we were. It should have 
read Pasadena, Tex.—Eb. 


AEC Comments on Zr, Hf 


To THE Epitor: Reference is made 
to the article on the separation of haf- 
nium from zirconium (Feb. 2, p. 58). 

I take this occasion to make several 
comments, as follows: 

1. The inventor of the separation 
process is Ivan E. Newnham, of the 
Division of Industrial Chemistry, 
Commonwealth Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research Organization, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

2. John E. Cummins, scientific at- 
tache, Australian Embassy, arranged 
for Newnham’s meeting with R. Car- 
son Dalzell (chief, engineering develop- 
ment branch) and the writer on Sept. 
11, 1956. Newnham turned out to be 
very well informed and quite sure of 
his results. His one-cycle product was 
somewhat better than that presented 
in the article. 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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3. Variations in the Zr/Hf ratio 
during processing had been observed 
some years ago, but Newnham’s plan 
is the first that appears attractive for 
use in production* The remaining 
problem is in the engineering. 

4. The first large-scale separation by 
the thiocyanate-hexone method was 
done at the Y-12 plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This was later used at the Bu- 
reau of Mines plant at A bany, Ore., 
and then at Carborundum Metals Co. 
(Akron, N. Y.). National Research 
Corp. plans to use the tributyl phos- 
phate separation. 

5. Other processes that have been 
considered seriously by several pros- 
pective producers are: 

(a) Silica gel process. 

(b) Fractional crystallization of 
potassium zirconium fluoride (Ka- 
wecki Chemical Co.). This would tie in 
nicely with a fluoride electrolysis pro- 
duction method (Horizons Incorpo- 
rated). 

6. Newnham’s iodide cycle would 
tie in nicely with the deBoer process, 
which is at present dormant, except 
for hafnium sponge purification. For 
zirconium sponge production, the 
chloride cycle should prove to be more 
interesting. 

FRANK KERZE, JR. 

Chief, Chemical Engineering 
Division of Reactor Development 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Washington, D.C. 


Patent Pitfalls 


To THE EpiTor: Please add this one 
to the many letters I know you will 
receive anent your article “Pitfalls of 
Patent Delay” (June /, p. 26)- 

We have already received calls from 
two of our clients who are subscribers 
of your periodical concerning this 
article. This article is misinformative 
concerning a highly important prin- 
ciple of patent law on which the de- 
cision of the case turned. The point 
is that an applicant is given one year 
from the time of a first public use or 
sale of the patented commodity in 
which to file his application; it is not 
necessary that the application be filed 
before the commodity or method is 
sold or used. 

I feel that your article will tend to 
induce the filing of applications on a 
large number of half-baked ideas to 


avoid loss. This is precisely what our 

greatly overburdened Patent Office 
does not need. 

LAWRENCE H. COHN 

Cohn, Powell & Cassidy 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A good point. Patent applicants may 
use their ideas for a year prior to ap- 
plication without fear of losing their 
patents. The article failed to mention 
that U. S. Chemical had put the idea 
into “public use” for more than a year 
prior to their application. The point 
of the article, however, is that a com- 
pany cannot plead that it was only ex- 
perimenting and testing its idea as a 
defense against the contention of pub- 
lic use.—ED. 


MEETINGS 


British Plastics Exhibition and Con- 
vention, Olympia London Grand & Na- 
tional Halls, London, July 10-20. 


Denver Research Institute, Metallurgy 
Division, 6th annual conference on in- 
dustrial applications of X-ray analysis, 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Aug. 7-9. 


American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, first national conference 
on heat transfer, Penn State University, 
University Park, Pa., Aug. 12-15. 


Northwestern University conference on 
liquid scintillation counting, Techno- 
logical Institute, Evanston, Ill., Aug. 
20-22. 


American Soybean Assn. and Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Assn., an- 
nual meeting, Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Aug. 26-28. 


Fisk University, 8th annual infrared 
spectroscopy institute, Nashville, Aug. 
26-30. 


Instrument Society of America, inter- 
national symposium on gas chromato- 
graphy, Kellogg Center for Continuing 
Education, East Lansing, Mich., Aug. 
28-30. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
annual meeting, The Essex and Sussex, 
Spring Lake, N. J., Sept. 4-6. 


Instrument Society of America, 12th 
annual instrument automation confer- 
ence and exhibit, Cleveland (O.) Audi- 
torium, Sept. 9-13. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, testing conference, Hotel Shore- 
ham, Washington, Sept. 11-13. 


International Union of Leather Chem- 
ists Societies, Sth conference, Romé, Italy, 
Sept. 15-20. 
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solvents 
acetone 

ethyl acetate 
isopropyl acetate 


F OR THE n-butyl acetate 


isobutyl acetate 


PAINT, : 2 4 isobutyl alcohol 


2-ethylhexyl alcohol 


VARNISH AND ==: 


(95% proprietary ethyl alcohol) 


LACQUER Stim formers 
INDUSTRY : * | cellulose acetate 


cellulose acetate butyrate 


plasticizers 


dimethyl] phthalate 
diethyl phthalate 


di-(methoxyethyl) phthalate 


. 
; 


-an octyl butyl phthalate. 
dioctyl phthalate (DOP) 
di-isooctyl phthalate (DIOP) 
dinonyl] phthalate 


polymeric plasticizer NP-10 


Stocks of most of these Eastman 
chemicals are carried in the larger 
industrial centers of the United States. 
For further information, write 
or call our nearest sales office. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE—subsidary of Eastman Kodak Company 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, M husetts; Cleveland; 
Cincinnati; Chicago; St. Lovis; Houston. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 
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Life 


Chemical 
Newsfront 


RICHER LATHERING OF LIQUID SOAPS in hard water is made possi- 
ble by Cyanamid’s Cyquest* 40 Sequestering Agent. By sequestering 
heavy metal ions Cyquest 40 protects against the formation of un 
desirable insoluble soaps and insures sparkling clarity of soap formu- 
lations even after extended storage. Cygurest 40 Sequestering Agent 
is a 40% solution of the tetrasodium salt of ethylene diamine tetra 
acetic acid, generally recognized as the sequestrant forming the most 
stable heavy metal ion complexes. (Industrial Chemicals Division, Dept. D) 
*Trademark 
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LASTING BEAUTY and liveliness that stays lively are qualities 
of rubber products made with Cyanamid’s UnrraNe® Titanium 
Dioxide. Thorough purification and careful controls imposed in 
manufacture give UNITANE Titanium Dioxide good whiteness, 
high brightening strength and excellent aging characteristics. 
White whites and bright pastels are assured by UNITANE 
Pigments. (Pigments Division) 


A NEW BIFUNCTIONAL ACRYLONITRILE DERIVATIVE, poten- 
tially low in cost, has been announced by Cyanamid. Now 
available in research quantities, 8-sulfopropionitrile could be 
produced on a commercial scale at a price in the bulk chemical 
range. Melting at 248-244° C, soluble in water, hot methanol 
and glacial acetic acid, this interesting chemical combines the 
functionality of the nitrile group and the sulfonic group. If you 
are curious to find what you can do with it, send for data sheet 
and sample. (New Product Development Dept. D) 
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FRESH FISH 3000 miles from its source is a reality in Canada. 
Now diners in Vancouver, B. C., can enjoy Atlantic Ocean 
varieties shipped across the continent. Making this possible 
is Cyanamid’s Acronize® Chlortetracycline. Added to the 
fillet dip tank, it greatly retards deterioration and maintains 
the delicate fish flavor through many days, ACron1zE Chlor- 
tetracycline has been used in the United States for two years 
to extend the freshness of poultry, and the application to fish 
has just received approval in Canada.(Farm and Home Division) 


TWO NEW IMPACT-RESISTANT COATING RESINS for metal fin- 
ishes have been introduced to the paint industry. Cyzac* 1006 
and 1007 Resins provide an unusual combination of properties in 
enamels for metal: maximum hardness with much greater impact 
and chemical resistance than conventional finishes. Among ex- 








THIS “‘FISHBOWL TEST” graphically demonstrates the powerful wetting 
action of DeceREsoL® Wetting Agents. The tank on the left contains 
plain water, and the tank on the right contains water with 0.025% 
DeEcERESOL Wetting Agent. Plain water hardly wets the fabric, which 
continues to float, while the treated water wets rapidly, causing the 
fabric to sink quickly. The rapid wetting action of DEcEREsoL Wetting 
Agents, which are stable through a wide pH range, aids greatly in such 
textile treating operations as desizing, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
They do not affect the appearance or feel of the treated fabrics. 


(Organic Chemicals Division) 


pected major uses are finishes for metal toys, appliances, automo- 
biles and metal cabinets and furniture. Other properties imparted 
by these resins are flexibility, high gloss and gloss retention, un- 
usually good enamel stability and better adhesion. 


*Trademark (Plastics and Resins Division) 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA. NEW YORK 20.N. Y. 


Helping America Make Better Use of Its Resources 














For further information on these and other chemicals, call, write or wire American Cyanamid Company 
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385 Madison Avenue 





Lummus to Build 200,000,000 Ib. per Year 
Ethylene Plant for Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 


Installation Designed for 50% Expansion 


The Lummus Company is presently designing and 
will build for Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. at Lake 
Charles, Louisiana a plant to produce 200,000,000 
pounds per year of ethylene. Scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of 1957, the plant is designed to 
permit expansion of output to 300,000,000 pounds. 

The plant will use Lummus’ ethylene process and 
will draw refinery gases supplemented with LPG 
from the nearby refineries of Cities Service and 
Continental Oil, by whom P.C.I. is jointly owned. 
Ethylene will be made in two grades —the top 
grade 99.8% pure —the second 98.5%. By-prod- 
ucts will be 95% pure propylene, C,s, and an aro- 
matic distillate. 

Cracking section of the plant features 
an improved Lummus heater which em- 
bodies years of research and development 
by Lummus’ Heater Division. Equipment 
in the Lummus-designed low-temperature 
fractionation unit includes 12,500-hp gas 
turbines which drive the centrifugal 
charge and refrigeration compressors; 
exhaust from these turbines generates 
high-pressure steam in three waste heat 
boilers. The system utilizes high efficiency 
expanders to recover very low tempera- 
ture refrigeration. 

This plant brings the total of Lummus 
designed ethylene plants to 14, with a 
combined capacity of over 3 million 
pounds per day. 
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Part of the new plant’s ethylene output will be 
sold to Caleasieu Chemical Corporation, which will 
use it to produce ethylene oxide and glycol in a 
plant adjacent to the ethylene unit. Lummus is 
currently designing and will build the Calcasieu 
installation. 

Lummus has over half a century of experience 
with chemical and petrochemical projects. Why not 
discuss your next project with a Lummus repre- 
sentative. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Engineering and Sales Offices 
and Subsidiaries: New York, Houston, Montreal, 
London, Paris, The Hague, Bombay. Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Caracas. Heat Exchanger Plant: Hones- 
dale, Pa. Engineering Center: Newark, N. J. 


Lummus engineer points out cracking heaters in model of Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. ethylene plant. 
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Hurricane Audrey’s effects on Gulf Coast chemical production 
were being assessed this week. In spite of winds and waves that killed 
more than 300 persons, chemical plants came through with relatively 
little damage—unlike some segments of the oil industry. (For a detailed 
report, see p. 25.) 





The chances of Mexico nationalizing its sulfur industry shouldn’t 





- be overestimated. Although the cry for nationalizing the industry is a 


favorite one for aspiring politicians there, Mexican government sources 
last week told CW that there have been no official discusions of such a 
move, nor are any such discussions contemplated. 


There’s no question that Mexicans are resentful of the fact that 
the industry was discovered and developed by “gringos.” But the U. S. 
firms producing sulfur have taken great pains to be “good neighbors,” 
have been reinvesting in expansion the bulk of profits they have made. 

& 

Imperial Chemical Industries plan a $280-million petrochemical 
complex in Gloucestershire, western England. The giant plant, designed 
to produce both organic and inorganic compounds, is slated for construc- 
tion in the “mid-’70’s.” ICI, which has poured some $200 million into a 
chemical complex in North Yorkshire since the war, has a 1,000-acre 
site selected for its new works. The Gloucestershire installation should 
employ 4,000-5,000, despite extensive automation. 





Wyoming’s role as a chemical processing state will be improved 





‘if plans of Davison Chemical and Union Pacific Coal Co. (a Union Pacific 


Railroad subsidiary) mature. Davison is conducting an “exploratory sur- 
vey” with a view to establishing a sulfuric acid plant near Casper, Wyo. 
Davison is said to be but one of several firms exploring the potentials of 
an acid plant there. 


Union Pacific Coal has a synthetic fuels plant in mind. Currently, 
the firm’s activities are confined by U. S. law to mining coal strictly for 
use in the railroad’s locomotives; it seeks modification of the law to permit 
it to extract synthetic fuels and chemicals from its vast coal deposits at 
Rock Springs and Hanna. UP’s possible investment in the plant is estimated 
to run as high as $50-150 million. 





e 
Montecatini will definitely make polypropylene at a plant to be 
built in West Virginia. Although the giant Italian chemical maker says it 
hasn’t settled on a plant site, it has optioned 200 acres along the Big 
Sandy River near Neal. And it has told CW that it will be polymerizing 
propylene raw material purchased from Ashland Oil Co., which has a 
tefinery along the Big Sandy in the same general area. 
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Wyandotte Chemicals has sold its limestone quarry at Alpena, 
Mich., to Huron Portland Cement Co. The quarry, one of the major 
sources of limestone in the Midwest, has produced more than 70 million 
tons of stone, largely for road-building. Wyandotte says that to best 
utilize recent improvements in its processes, it needs to use a higher grade 


of chemical limestone, available from other sources. Sale price was not 
disclosed. 





Labor, not new land, is in the news for another cement maker, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. Sixteen of the firm’s plants in northeastern 
Pennsylvania were hit by a strike of AFL-CIO United Cement, Lime and 
Gypsum Workers. Severai other cement manufacturers have been hit in 
recent weeks by strikes. And Cement Workers officials predict that more 
will be called this week if demands for wage increases, union shop, vaca- 


tion schedules, etc., are not met at plants of most of the largest cement 
producers. 





Dow Chemical and Dobeckmun Co. directors approved merger 
plans last week—a not-unexpected move (CW Business Newsletter, June 
22). By the plan agreed to—which is to be voted on by Dobeckmun 
stockholders August 30—-Dow common stock would be issued to Dobeck- 


mun stockholders on the basis of % of a Dow share for each Dobeckmun 
share. 





Collier Carbon & Chemical Co. is the new company formed by 
the merger of Union Oil Co.’s two chemical subsidiaries, R. T. Collier 
Corp. and Brea Chemicals, Inc. Union had planned the merger for some 
time (CW Business Newsletter, April 27). 





Air Products, Inc., has taken over Aldan Oxygen Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia producer of oxygen, nitrogen, acetylene, hydrogen and argon. 
Purchase price is said to be less than $500,000. 





Air Products has also acquired government contracts for oxygen- 
making equipment. One covers a°'$500,000 unit with 20-tons/day capacity; 
the other is for a 5-ton unit, costing about $100,000. 





Corpus Christi’s chemical industry is rebelling at taxes that may 
be levied by Texas’ Nueces County. Columbia-Southern Chemical, Celan- 
ese Corp. and Great Southern ‘Chemical Co. are among the dozen firms 
declaring a recent tax survey “politically inspired” and “incompetent.” 
They say they will refuse to pay the proposed taxes. Major complaint is 
that the tax on their properties would be raised, while that on farm land, 
pipelines and smaller industries apparently would not. 
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FOR PRECISION GRINDING AND CLASSIFYING IN ONE OPERATION 


The PULVOCRON... 
An Air Attrition Impact 
Pulverizer and Classifier 


with Controlled Radial 
Inward Air Classification. 


Now in one compact unit you can 
have a pulverizer and a classifier 
plus an automatic feeder, with sep- 
arate controls over each. This as- 
sures positive particle size control 


Grinding chamber with adjustable plates, 
removable liners and oversize returns. 


WRITE 
FOR FREE 
COLOR 
BULLETIN 
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and high capacity over a wide range 
of products. The Pulvocron will pro- 
duce particle sizes from a range of 
99 % less than 5 microns or as coarse 
as 50 mesh, depending on the ma- 
terial and desired results. 


The grinding chamber contains 
three adjustable plates with twelve 
staggered beaters on each. It also 
features added versatility through 
interchangeable liners of corrugated, 
perforated or smooth finish, plus 


CONSULT STRONG-SCOTT 


Strong-Scott offers you a modern up- 
to-date laboratory containing special- 
ized testing equipment. This is backed 
by an expert engineering staff to fur- 
nish layout and design service at no 
additional cost to you. 


variable rotor stator clearances. 


The Classifier unit is on a hinged 
section with quick-open locks for 
simplicity of operating adjustment 
or cleaning. 

Material is both ground and classi- 
fied through high centrifugal pres- 
sures set up by the beater and 
classifier plates. The Pulvocron is 
designed with oversize returns for 
automatic feed back of any over- 
size for further grinding. 





Classifier Unit with separate motor. 
Swings open as a hinged section with 
quick open locks. 


DEPT. CW-NPB6-645 


Equipment Designed for Better Processing 
451 TAFT STREET N.E., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 





What’s its notice-power? 


Color and gloss of the finish are just as important as 
styling and horsepower. And it’s TITANOX* white 
pigments that help put notice-power in your auto- 
motive finishes. TITANOX-RA-50 and TITANOX-RA-NC 
are the rutile titanium dioxide pigments that pro- 
vide the essential properties of ease of dispersion, 
uniformity of whitening, brightening and hiding 


power, clarity of tints and high resistance to fading- 
chalking. TITANOX is the number one choice in ti- 
tanium dioxide pigments for anything that needs 
white pigment—paper, rubber and plastics, paints, 
or ceramics. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; offices in principal 
cities. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 


5308-B 
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The Top Eight in Each Field: 


How Their Share of the Business 
Changed Between 1947 and 1954 
1947 Tm 


0s 
Four Largest Companies 


Eight Largest Companies 
Percent of Shipments Percent of Shipments 


100 50 00 50 
Alkalis and Chlorides 
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New Weapon Joins 
Antitrust Arsenal 


HE SENATE’S much-heralded statistical report on 

4 concentration in industry is in the hands of the 

Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 756 

pages long, it details how chemical markets were shared 

in 1954 by the 20 largest manufacturers of the products 
classified. 

Prepared by subcommittee staff economist Jesse 
Friedman (CW, Feb. 23, p. 21), the report assiduously 
avoids drawing any conclusions pertaining to antitrust. 
But the study—when it is finally released—will un- 
doubtedly be hailed by subcommittee chairman Kefauv- 
er and Congressional trust-busters as a new weapon for 
their arsenal and the most far-reaching analysis of in- 
dustrial behavior since the works of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee in 1941. 

Not Perfect: Although this will be the word from its 
sponsors, caution has been urged by its compilers. 
Friedman himself has pointed out that the report “will 
not be the perfect instrument for professional analysis 
of industrial concentration” (CW, June 1, p. 25). 

The subcommittee staff warns against its indiscrimi- 
nate use. For some industrial classes, the data may be 
“extremely significant, for some it may not be significant 
at all,” says the staff. 

After citing nine “limitations and qualifications,” the 
staff emphasizes the “importance of due professional 
caution in appraising and evaluating the data pre- 
sented.” 

Long Wait: Chemical process management has been 
awaiting the report for some months and with mixed 
ideas as to what it would contain. Some expected a 
broad indictment of business generally, and possibly a 
list of prospective targets for future antitrust action. 

All this may be possible, in time. But for the moment, 
all the report does is supply material for just about 
any kind of attack that critics of big business might 
wish to make. The tables (see pp. 22, 23) in the still- 
to-be-released report are surrounded with advice as 
to their use—but, these will more than likely be swept 
aside in the deluge of political debate that will ensue 
on the report’s publication. 

About the closest thing to a generalization that the 
data attempts is a brief table showing that in 1947, the 
50 largest manufacturing companies accounted for 
17% of value added by manufacture. By 1954, the 50 
largest accounted for 23%. An additional table, re- 
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Shipments 





4 larg 
Total value firms 
($1000) 
$161,248 * * 1 
362,712 25 
87,195 28 
109,120 - 
148 819 30 
17,578 13 


4 next 12 next 
Commodity 


Sulfuric acid 
Alkalis, chlorides 
chiorine 
sodium carbonate 
sodium hydroxide 
other alkalis 
Inorganics (not else- 
where classified) 
synthetic ammonia, 
nitric acid, ammonia 
compounds 296,868 29 
chlorine, other 
bleach compounds 
inorganic acids, 
except nitric and 
sulfuric 


aluminum 
compounds 


other potassium and 
sodium com- 
pounds 
inorganic chemical 
reagents and high- 
purity compounds 
other inorganic 
chemicals 

Cyclic coal-tar crudes 

Intermediates and or- 
ganic colors 
cyclic intermediates 
cyclic dyes 
synthetic organic 
pigments, lakes, 
toners 

Plastic materials 
cellulose 
vulcanized fibers 


regular cellulosic 
products (except 
rayon) 

vinyl and polyethyl- 
ene unsupported 
sheets 


1,438,611 15 


83,787 13 


78,851 22 
234,828 7 


275,814 28 


11,738 


456,725 
87,426 


691,312 
466,631 
156,262 


68,419 
1,463,460 
82,354 
12,004 


217,012 


169,067 





(percent) (percent) (percent) 





Dissecting Chemical Markets 


Shipments 





4 largest 
Total value firms 
($1000) 


4 next 12 next 
Commodity (percent) (percent) (percent) 
synthetic resins ex- 
cept protective 
coatings 
other plastics and 
resins 
Synthetic rubber 
Synthetic fibers 


acetate yarn 
rayon (viscose and 
cuprammonium ) 
noncellulosic syn- 
thetic fibers (ex- 
cept glass) 


765,193 49 23 


217,141 52 
392,194 52 
1,202,343 79 
195,953 100 


444,778 79 


561,612 

Organic chemicals, 
nec. 2,082,231 
industrial ethyl 
alcohol (natural) 
miscellaneous cyclic 
chemicals 
miscellaneous 
acyclic chemi- 
cals 1,569,225 
other synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals 
pesticides and other 
organic materials 

Biological products 


26 875 


85,974 


263,221 


96,884 
79,909 
Botanical products and 
medicinal chemi- 
cals 282,071 
botanical products 8,610 
drugs, of animal ori- 
gin, uncompressed 
bulk 
inorganic and or- 
ganic medicinal 
chemicals, uncom- 
pressed bulk 
Pharmaceutical 
preparations 
antibiotics, human 


6,832 


266,035 


1,584,692 
252,892 





stricted to chemical processing commodities, shows 
the growth (or decline) in share of markets of the four, 
and again the eight, largest producers of the commodi- 
ties listed. 

There’s no way to gauge what ideas for new legisla- 
tion or Congressional investigations will follow the re- 
lease of the tables. Senator Kefauver, who heads the 
subcommittee, would like to tie the concentration study 
in with a price investigation. Object: to attempt to show 
that so-called administered prices are closely associated 
with concentration. 

What will likely happen is that hearings will be held; 


summoned would be representatives of industries that 
show the greatest trend toward increasing concentra- 
tion. 

An inherent problem here is that the Census Bureau 
classifications were not drawn up for the purpose of 
making a concentration study. This results in a large 
number of statistical misfits—data that does not fit 
actual conditions. 

A key point for industrialists to remember: there 
is small help for policy makers or legislators. The re- 
port contains no hints as to what actually causes con- 
centration—no effort to show the relative importance 
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How the 20 largest producers of each 


Shipments 


4 largest 
Total value firms 4 next 12 next 
Commodity ($1000) (percent) (percent) (percent) 
cough and cold 
remedies, human 64,556 46 16 17 
laxative, stomach 
and ulcer products 123,368 35 19 
vitamins, human 214,507 35 25 
other human pharma- 
ceutical 830,742 25 bir g 
pharmaceutical for 
veterinary 85,774 52 
Soap 480,841 
package soaps (ex- 
cept specialties 309,401 
bulk soap (except 
specialties) 49,021 
specialty soaps 42,949 
glycerine 75.810 
Cleaning and polish- 
ing preparations 997,899 
synthetic organic 
detergents, pack- 
aged 504,144 
bulk synthetic organ- 
ic detergents 92,775 
specialty detergents 91,177 
polishing prepara- 
tions and related 
products 225,555 
alkaline detergents 71,372 
Sulfonated oils and 
assistants 59,516 
Paints and varnishes 1,458,297 
paint, varnish, lac- 
quer trade sales 735,990 
industrial protective 
finishes and spe- 
cialty coatings 703,789 


Inorganic colars and 
pigments 370,222 
white opaque 239.683 
chrome 33,474 








commodity share the business. 


Shipments 





4 largest 
Total value firms 4 next 12 next 
Commodity ($1000) (percent) (percent) (percent) 


other inorganic 
pigments 96,880 . = 
Whiting and fillers 45,431 ™ 
Tanning and dyeing 
materials 12,075 
Fertilizers and _ fertil- 
izers (mixed) 855,196 
mixed fertilizers 
(complete and in- 
comipiete) 707,444 
fertilizers, organic 12,535 
superphosphates 131,315 
Toilet preparations 701,532 
perfume and water 
colognes 77,041 
hair preparations 220,422 
dentifrices, includ- 
ing mouthwashes 
and gargles 130,789 
others 266,451 
Glues and gelatins 180,224 
Carbon black 102,833 
Compressed and lique- 
fied gases 195,390 
elemental gases 79,716 
acetylene 64,550 
earbon dioxide 43,445 
other compressed 
and liquefied gases 7,649 
Insecticides and 
fungicides 177,956 
Salt 71,636 
Chemical products, 
nec. 596,772 
Household insecti- 
cide and repellents 60,635 
Weed killers 36,344 15 
Chemical specialties 490,571 8 
*Cannot be revealed without indicating producers. 








of such influences as mergers, internal growth, new en- 
tries, or mortalities due to a shrinking industry. 

The purely factual nature of the report thus leaves 
interpretation entirely in the hands of subcommittee 
members. Even Friedman, a former Commerce Dept. 
economist who has worked on previous concentration 
studies, now has no official connection with the work. 

Kefauver has introduced his own group of workers. 
Top man now is John Blair, a 20-year government man 
who started under the Democrats in a post at the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He has done work in mo- 
nopoly and pricing, was the author of the 1952 Oil 
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Cartel Report. The latter work has been the basis of 
Justice Dept. activity ever since. 

Staff director and co-counsel is another veteran of 
FTC—Paul Rand Dixon. He would conduct the ques- 
tioning of witnesses in hearings. Industry, econo- 
mists and others will question the data of the study 
along lines Friedman has suggested. Says he, “The 
definitions of industries and products... donot... 
reflect, necessarily, the relevant market in which the 
competition actually takes place.” 

Other points of question: the report makes no al- 
lowance for imports and regional market breakdowns. 
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Another Big One for the Charleston Complex 


ca ViPaan Ye — 


Five years later 


yr 


As it looks today 


Metamorphosis of Blaine’s Island in the Kanawha 
epitomizes growth of Carbide’s Charleston complex. 
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NION CARBIDE will put a big, new petrochemi- 
cals plant into the already full-to-overflowing 
Charleston, W. Va., complex. 

The company revealed this week that it is engineer- 
ing a plant rated to produce 150 million lbs./year 
of ethylene oxide. The project will also add new capac- 
ity for production of ethanol, isopropanol, and other 
chemicals. 

Location: near Poca, W. Va., a few miles down the 
Kanawha River from South Charleston, Charleston 
and Institute. UCC says it no longer has room to 
expand at those locations. 

A substantial portion of the new plant’s output, 
says Carbide, will supply operations at Institute and 
South Charleston. The remainder will be sold. No 
new products or processes are envisioned for the 
plant. 

Start in a Year: Construction is expected to begin 
within a year. Carbide has secured about 400 acres 
of usable flatland. But at this point, not all land con- 
tracts have been sewed up, nor is design engineering 
finished. It’s expected that eventually the new area 
will be about as big as the Institute tract. 

Carbide isn’t revealing the amount of investment it 
will put into the Poca plant, although it does say that 
financing will be entirely internal. Reports from the 
West Virginia area peg the cost at from $50 million 
to $80 million. At startup, the plant will employ 500. 

D. B. Benedict, Union Carbide Chemicals presi- 
dent, says the plant is being designed “for the greatest 
possible flexibility . . .” Capacities, aside from that 
for the oxide unit, have not been announced, but the 
new unit should lift the company’s oxide capacity— 
to nearly 715 million lbs./year (CW, June 15, p. 77). 

No Tie-ups: Carbide disclaims any tie-ups of a 
physical nature with plants of other companies in 
the area, either built or to-be-built. It does say, how- 
ever, that it will make connections with its own Instit- 
tute and South Charleston units by tank car, barge 
and pipeline. 

Carbide officials state that the new plant will not 
be directly involved with the company’s coal hydro- 
genation or peracetic acid operations. 

Roots in Bottomland: UCC’s Carbide Chemicals di- 
vision has its roots in the area around Charleston. In 
1920, the company began operating one of the nation’s 
first petrochemicals plants at a now-closed-down site 
near Clendenin, W. Va. Now, with bottomland at 
Charleston and Institute at a premium, the company 
is moving downstream. 

In itself, the new Carbide plant will be a major 
addition to basic petrochemical production and an 
important newcomer to the already-impressive lineup 
of Kanawha Valley plants. 
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Unitke Cameron, La. (apove), area’s plants are in good shape .. . 


In the Wake of the Big Blow 


Southwest Chemical Centers got off 
easy last week, when hurricane Aud- 
rey roared out of the Gulf and swept 


northward across Louisiana. At the 
last minute, the 102-mile winds veered 
away from the giant petrochemical 
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Map shows area hit by storm. 
The towns are chemical centers. 
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centers of Beaumont, Orange and Port 
Arthur, Tex., and Lake Charles and 
Baton Rouge, La., sparing them 
disaster. 

How close destruction came is 
shown by the fate of Cameron, La., 
a scant 30 miles to the south of Lake 
Charles, and about the same distance 
east of Orange. Blasted first by 100- 
mile-an-hour winds, then smashed by 
a tidal wave, Cameron’s oil industry 
was Virtually destroyed. With drilling 
rigs blown down, oil wells ran wild, 
pouring sticky crude over the sham- 
bles of the once-peaceful resort town. 
According to late estimates, more than 
300 perished in Cameron. 

Personnel Problem: Damage in the 
chemical towns—where winds were 
60-70 miles/hour—mainly affected 
utilities (e.g., power lines) rather than 
the plants themselves. 

A CHEMICAL WEEK spot-check of 
industry in the Orange, Beaumont, 
Port Arthur and Lake Charles areas 
shows minor damage to plants, and 
little loss of plant production time. 


e Lake Charles’ petrochemical in- 
dustry, for example, suffered losses 
estimated at little more than $50,000 
—largely windstorm damage to the 
refineries of Cities Service and Con- 
tinental Oil. 

e Orange and Port Arthur industry 
lost little, also. Although wind damage 
to the cities was considerable, pro- 
duction facilities were unhurt. 

e Beaumont and Baton Rouge were 
hit only by winds on the edge of the 
hurricane, suffered little real damage. 

The greatest problems for the area’s 
petrochemical industry in the coming 
week will be posed by a reduced 
labor force. Workers will be taking 
time off to repair damage to property. 
Some industry people were casualties 
of the storm. For the chemical indus- 
try, the first hurricane of the new 
season reaffirmed the experience that 
a big storm can create industrial re- 
lations problems as well as production 
setbacks. 


Schering Proxy Fight? 


Cosmetic Giant Revlon, Inc., now 
claims 8.5% of Schering Corp. stock, 
a fact that has given management of 
the booming drug firm cause for con- 
cern. Revlon’s 150,000 shares (of 
1,760,000 outstanding) give it one of 
the largest blocks of stock held by any 
one company, and Wall Streeters scent 
a proxy fight. 

Brokers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane hold what is thought 
to be well over 300,000 Schering 
shares. MLPFB originally offered the 
Schering stock in 1952, when the gov- 
ernment disposed of assets seized dur- 
ing the war (Schering was formed in 
1929 as a _ subsidiary of German 
Schering). 

Schering has lately been enjoying a 
boom, with °56 sales of $54.3 million, 
and net of $10.6 million—a 19% re- 
turn. In °55, its sales of $45.9 million 
brought in a profit of $8.27 million— 
an 18% return. Revlon, in °56, sold 
$85.7 million worth of retail cosmet- 
ics, with a net of $8.3 million. 

Schering’s president, Francis Brown, 
has commented only that Revion’s 
purchases show a confidence in his 
firm’s management. 

Whether or not a proxy fight de- 
velops, there is some indication that 
Revlon and Schering—both of which 
have been very close-mouthed about 
their financial operations—may open 
up a little. 
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Not too long ago this relatively rare metal was a 
laboratory curiosity. What to do with it? Today, 
it’s the heart of the tiny transistor—the latest 
giant of electronics! 
What's the connection between Sulphur and 
Germanium? 


There are two, in fact. One is man-made, 

involving the routine leaching of Germanium ores 
with Sulphuric Acid prior to tetrachloride distillation. 
The other takes advantage of a peculiar property 
of the natural mineral, Germanium Sulphide. This 
mineral can be volatilized and then sublimed, 
providing an effective method of separating the 
Germanium from gangue material. The process is 
called “Concentration of Germanium by Sulphide 
Sublimation”. 


Again Sulphur, through its major derivative, 
Sulphuric Acid, and a natural sulphide play an 
important role in our ever-expanding economy. It is 
difficult to find many items in the broad chemical- 
metallurgical field that do not somewhere along the 
production line make use of Sulphur or a derivative. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 





75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


@ Newgulilf, Texas @ Spindietop, Texas 


Sulphur Producing Units @ Moss Bluff, Texas @ Worland, Wyoming 
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The changing role of business executives in government—the 
so-called WOCs—now is in sharper focus. New policy rules by Commerce 
Secy. Sinclair Weeks make official a plan (CW Washington Newsletter, 
June 15, June 29) to bar WOC appointments to policy-making director- 


ships in the department’s Business & Defense Services Administration’s 
setup. 





Businessmen will not run the BDSA divisions. They will con- 
tinue to receive six-month nonsalaried appointments to BDSA’s 25 industry 
divisions, but will serve under government career officers who will head 
the divisions. WOCs will be eligible for assistant division directorships, 
branch-chief assignments and consultant status. 


Weeks created one new class for WOC jobs—as administrative 
advisor to division director. The job description hasn’t been defined yet, 
but officials say most such appointees will serve on a part-time basis as 
consultants to government career-division heads. Others may work full- 
time handling special jobs in the defense mobilization field—an area where 
the law allows WOCs to participate more directly in policy making. 


The new Chemical & Rubber division director will serve full time. 
Du Pont sales executive Carl R. Faust escapes the impact of the new 
rules. Faust accepted the job as division head before the new rules went 
into effect on July 1. He took the oath of office June 28, succeeding Hal 
Johnson. 


Faust will be the last industry man to head the C & R division. 
When his tenure ends Dec. 31, a government career man will take charge 
on a permanent basis. 


Chemical industry management faces a hard decision as a result 
of the new setup: Is it worth the sacrifice to send an executive to Washing- 
ton to fill a job lacking in authority or prestige? Despite the fancy title, an 
administrative advisor in BDSA has no assurance that his advice won’t be 
resented—much less accepted. 





The issue will be faced in October, when Weeks will call on the 
industry to propose an administrative advisor from industry ranks to suc- 
ceed Faust on Jan. 1. The trade’s reported current view is that industry 
men should not serve under the new setup—at least in peacetime. 


The new rules weren’t Weeks’ idea. He was forced to make the 
change by Congress—as the price for backing down on its refusal to 
provide any funds to operate the industry divisions after July 1. Weeks’ 
concession is one of several in a dispute with Congress over the role of 
businessmen in government—a fight now ended in just about complete 
victory for congressmen. 
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Japan's Polystyrene Imports Slip Off 


S Japanese polystyrene production 

catches up with domestic demand, 
imports (see graph) this year are ex- 
pected to level off at 5 million tons; in 
°56, imports totaled 7 million tons. Con- 
tributing to this growth are newly in- 
stalled polymerization plants. Early this 


year, Asahi-Dow came onsteam with a 

“0-tons/month unit, while another 250- 
tons/month plant was commissioned by 
Monsanto Kasei. These units are ex- 
pected, by 60, to purchase all the mono- 
mers from domestic sources rather than 
from U. S. suppliers. 
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Business Indicators 


WEEKLY 


Preceding 
Week 





Chemical Week output index (1947-49—100) f 182.5 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947—100) : 110.1 
Stock price index of 11 chemical companies 

(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) 5.12 45.82 


MONTHLY Wholesale Prices Preceding 
(Index 1947-1949—100) Month 
All commodities (other than farm and —— a 125.4 
Chemicals and allied products ........... ee Ga R 109.1 
Industrial chemicals ; sy 5G. tae 123.6 














Enjay Butyl_—today’s super-rubber 
improves pipeline protection...cuts costs! 


Plicoflex® Tape Coating, revolutionary new pipeline wrapping developed by Plicoflex, 
Inc., combines the outstanding protective properties of Enjay Butyl Rubber with 
the identification properties of a color-bearing plastic film to which the Butyl is 
laminated. Applied over an Enjay Butyl based primer and forming a permanent 
bond to the metal, the tape features: absolute! no moisture migration or penetration; 
exceptional resistartee to shock-impact; excellent dielectric properties, and out- 
standing resistance to normal and unusual corrosive influences. This cold-applied 


wrapping is safer and cheaper to apply by hand or machine than hot coatings and 
requires fewer personnel. 


This is still another in the steadily growing number of products developed with 
Enjay Butyl Rubber. Contact the Enjay Company for complete information about 
this truly wonder rubber... where it can help you! Complete laboratory facilities, 
fully staffed by trained technicians, are at your service. 


Pioneer in Petrochemicals 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Akron + Boston +» Chicago + Los Angeles + New Orleans + Tulsa 
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BUTYL 


Enjay Butyl is the super-durable 
rubber with outsianding resistance 
to aging «+ abrasion «+ tear «+ 
chipping + cracking + ozone and 
corona + chemicals + gases - 
heat « cold « sunlight + moisture. 
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Despite problems, chemical firms in crowded central Los Angeles area won't budge. 


Smog or Not—They Like It in Los Angeles 


T) OPULATION rising rapidly, industrialization keep- 

ing step, and air pollution control rules getting 
tougher—these are the broad outlines of what’s happen- 
ing in Los Angeles, third-ranking metropolitan and 
manufacturing center in the U. S. In at least one im- 
portant detail—industrial growth—the picture is dif- 
ferent in the sprawling community’s “central area,” an 
approximately 12x14-mile rectangle (map, p. 32; key 
list, p. 33) that includes: 

e Los Angeles’ downtown business district. 

e Hollywood and other residential and studio neigh- 
borhoods. 

e Vernon, Maywood, South Gate and other relatively 
industrial localities in or near the rambling city. 

While the harbor area (CW, Oct. 9, ’54, p. 18)— 
with its petroleum refineries, open spaces and ocean 
. Shipping terminal—has bright prospects for further 
process industry development, the central area is 
thickly populated, has no major feedstock sources of 
its own, and its plant sites are about 10-25 miles from 
the nearest piers. 

No Exodus Ahead: Although expansion possibilities 
are more limited in the central area, its present process 
plants don’t seem to be suffering. In general, chemical 
companies in central Los Angeles are thriving and want 
to stay put. 

This includes the downtown headquarters operations 
of two major chemical producers—American Potash & 
Chemical Corp. and U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp.’s 
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Pacific Coast Borax Co. Division—and three oil com- 
panies—Richfield Oil, General Petroleum and Union 
Oil. Of the three oil concerns, however, only General 
Petroleum produces within the central area. 

One of the area’s original clusters of chemical plants 
is in Vernon, which fairly bristles with industry. 

Here, within a few blocks of each other, are Filtrol 
Corp., AmPot’s Los Angeles plant, Stauffer Chemical’s 
sulfuric acid plant, Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. and 
wnat’s left of General Petroleum’s original refining 
operations. 

Filtrol has become probably the world’s largest 
maker of absorbents and gel-type alumina, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of desiccants, and the largest 
southern California producer of ammonium sulfate. 

Stauffer built its Vernon plant in 1918. To fill local 
needs for sulfuric acid, it shipped in mined sulfur, but 
now relies on sulfur-recovery units of local petroleuin 
refiners. Stauffer, too, apparently is in Vernon to stay. 
Its product line has multiplied (see plant-and-product 
list, p. 33); another acid unit was added several years 
ago; and a new fertilizer-pelletizing plant was installed 
in ’56. 

Boron Products Added: AmPot’s next-door plant— 
obtained five years ago when AmPot acquired Eston 
Chemicals Co.—was located there for convenience in 
getting sulfuric acid and sulfur dioxide from Stauffer. 
Since coming into the AmPot organization, the plant’s 
line of agricultural, industrial and refrigeration chem- 
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CHECK LIST FOR 

CELANESE 
SOLVENTS AND 
PLASTICIZERS: 


SOLVENTS 
ALCOHOLS 
Methanol 
Normal Propyl Alcohol 
Isobutyl Alcohol 
Normal Buty! Alcohol 
3-Methoxy Butanol 


ESTERS 

Normal Propyl Acetate 
Normal Butyl Acetate 
Ethylene Glycol Diacetate 


GLYCOLS 
Propylene Glycol 
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If you buy solvents or plasticizers in 
bulk quantities, consider this: why 
overload inventory for the sake of 
a price benefit, or pay LCL prices, 
when you can combine your shipments of plasticizers 
and solvents in Celanese compartmented tank cars and 
tank wagons and gain the full advantage of bulk prices? 


One Celanese compartmented shipment can include 
a number of different plasticizers and solvents, permit- 





Dipropyiene Glycol 
1, 3-Butylene Glycol 
2, 3-Butylene Glycol 


KETONES 
Acetone 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 


LOW-COST 
REPLACEMENT 
SOLVENTS 
for butyl alcohol and 
methyl ethyl ketone 


PLASTICIZERS 
PHOSPHATES 
Tricresyl Phosphate 
Tris Beta Chiorethy! Phosphate 
Cresyl Diphenyl Phosphate 


PHTHALATES 
Dioctyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 


SHIPMENTS OF SOLVENTS AND  PLASTICIZERS 


ting you to balance inventory and production needs. 

And when you make Celanese your one-stop source, 
not only do you save, but you receive plasticizers and 
solvents of the highest quality—delivered with time- 
table accuracy. 

Get complete price information, or technical assist- 
ance from Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical 
Division, Dept.552-G, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, New York. 


Celanese® 


CHEMICALS 
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ney Like It in Los Angeles—35 central-area plants 


Pasadena 





Scole of Miles 
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qa) Maywood 
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PACIFIC 
OCEAN 


Redondo 
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Air Reduction Pacific Co., industrial gases 

American Potash & Chemical Corp., boron, boron 
compounds, and industrial, agricultural, and re- 
frigeration chemicals 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., alkyd resins, maleic- 
modified vegetable oils, pentaerythritol-modified 
vegetable oils 

Baker Castor Oil Co., castor oil esters and fatty acids 

Bireley’s Division, General Foods, pectin, citric acid 

Bray Chemical Co., petroleum sulfonates 

Burdett Oxygen Co. of California, industrial gases 

California Foundation for Biochemical Research, 
isotope-labeled compounds, amino acids, carbo- 
hydrates, fatty acids, plant hormones, ribose 
nuclear acid derivatives, vitamins, coenzymes 

Chlorine Solutions, Inc., sodium hypochlorite 

Filtrol Corp., gel-type alumina, aluminum sulfate, 
cracking catalysts 

General Carbon Co., lampblack 

General Petroleum Corp., subsidiary of Socony Mobi! 
Oil Co., copper naphthenate, naphthenic acids 

Home Needs Co., division of Salem Commodities, 
sodium hypochlorite 

Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., subsidiary of National 
Lead Co., litharge, red lead, zinc chloride solution 

Lever Brothers Co., glycerine 

Linde Co., division of Union Carbide Corp., acetylene, 
nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, calcium carbide 

Liquid Carbonic Corp., carbon dioxide 

Los Angeles Chemical Co., arsenic compounds, 
graphite, ceramic colors, copper oleate 

Los Angeles Soap Co., glycerine, tallow 

A. R. Maas Chemical Co., division of Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, phosphorous compounds, sodium car- 
bonate, sodium thiosulfate, sodium _ sulfite, 
ethylenediamine tetra-acetic acid 

National Aluminate Corp., cracking catalysts 

National Cylinder Gas Co., industrial gases 

Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp., maleic-modified fish 
and vegetable oils 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. of California, sodium sili- 
cate, anhydrous sodium metasilicate, and sodium 
metasilicate pentahydrate 

Productol Co., o-cresol, m- and p-cresol mixture, 
cresylic acids, naphthalene, phenol, xylenols 

Purex Corp., Ltd., sodium dodecyl benzene sulfonate, 
sodium hypochlorite 

Riker Laboratories, Inc., alkavervir, alseroxylon, 
alkylol amides, dialkylol amides, glycol esters, 
lauryl sulfate, monoglycerides, polyglycol esters, 
rescinamine, sequestering agents 

Sherwin-Williams Co. of California, alkyd resins 

Stauffer Chemical Co., processed sulfur, sulfuric 
acid, single superphosphates 

Sterol Derivatives, Inc., acetylated monoglycerides, 
brominated apricot kernel oil, brominated vege- 
table oils, estrogenic substances, mercurin, or- 
ganic and biochemical research compounds 

Thompson Chemicals Corp., amine salts, a-naphtha- 
lene acetamide, methyl esters of a-naphthalene 
acetic acid, isooctyl esters, hydrated calcium oxide 

United States Lime Products Corp., calcium oxides 

Vitamin Technologists, Inc., vitamins Do and Ds 

Vopcolene Division, Vegetable Oil Products Co., Inc., 
fatty acids, glycerine, oleic acid. 

Western Lead Products Co., litharge, red lead 
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icals has been augmented by the addition of several 
upgraded boron compounds. 

General Petroleum formerly had extensive facilities 
in Vernon, but in ’29 and subsequent years most 
refinery operations have been transferred to Torrance. 
The Vernon plant still turns out some 3.5 million 
Ibs./year of naphthenic acids, 500,000 lIbs./year of 
copper naphthenate. 

Another firm that says it intends to remain in Vernon 
is Pacific Vegetable Oil Corp. Principal products here 
include processed linseed oil, castor bean oil, safflower 
oil. 

For Pretalkie Films: Another cluster of chemical 
plants is in South Gate, a separate municipality. Neigh- 
bors are Los Angeles Chemical Co., National Alumin- 
ate Corp., A. R. Maas Chemical Co. and Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. Here, too, is Purex Corp., Ltd. 

Maas—formed during World War I to meet the 
movie industry’s urgent need for photographic chemi- 
cals previously supplied by German producers—has 
become the largest Western producer of sodium phos- 
phates and phosphoric acid, as well as photographic 
chemicals. Going onstream last month was a new 
$250,000 unit for making ethylenediamine tetra-acetic 
acid and related chelating agents—for Maas, a new 
departure. 

Los Angeles Chemical started out in 1914 as a 
jobber, now has largely converted to manufacturing. 
Using Western raw materials, it has gone into pro- 
duction of some prime chemicals (arsenicals, copper 
oxychloride, ground sulfur), insecticides, specialties for 
the petroleum industry (drilling compounds and water 
treatment chemicals), and ceramic colors (principally 
metallic oxides). It remains a jobber of industrial chem- 
icals and laboratory supplies. 

Liquid bleach is still the principal product of 32- 
year-old Purex, but the company now has a broad line 
of cleaning products, both household and industrial. 
Up to 1947, Purex had distribution only in the West, 
now markets nationally and internationally. Its South 
Gate plant’s two basic chemicals—sodium dodecyl 
benzene sulfonate and sodium hypochlorite—are mar- 
keted within a roughly 400-mile radius. 

Four ‘Native Sons’: Four other central area chemical 
concerns: U. B. Bray Co. was formed in 1939, pri- 
marily to develop and produce corrosion-preventive 
compounds and lubricating oil additives for the petro- 
leum industry. That firm later was split into the two 
associated organizations operating now: Bray Chemical, 
a major supplier of petroleum sulfonates and sodium 
sulfonates; and Bray Oil, well established in rust pre- 
ventives. 

Also principally serving the petroleum industry is 
Tretolite Co. of California, a division of Petrolite Corp. 
(St. Louis). Formed in 1924, Tretolite markets a line 
of demulsifiers, corrosion inhibitors, scale preventives, 
paraffin removers, bactericides, foam preventives and 
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ON LOS ANGELES RIVER, AmPot plant (center, foreground). 


asphalt additives for bituminous pav- 
ing. It has doubled its central area 
facilities during the past year. 
Productol Co.—a division of Ehr- 
hart & Associates, design engineers— 
is a prime chemical producer located 
in Los Angeles to be near a source 
of petroleum. Products: o0-cresol, 
m- and p-cresol mixture, cresylic acids, 
naphthalene, phenol and _ xylenols. 
There’s also Vopcolene, which 
makes fatty acids. Among its cus- 
tomers are the rubber industry, manu- 
facurers of alkyd resin oils and paints 
and the petroleum industry. Two other 
companies with similar products are 
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Baker Castor Oil and Pacific Vege- 
table Oil, serving mainly the paint 
and varnish industries. 

Big Industrial Customers: Most of 
Los Angeles’ chemical industry was 
established to meet local needs. Larg- 
est single customer—and also a major 
supplier of raw materials—is the 
region’s petroleum-producing and re- 
fining industry. Other local chemical- 
consuming industries: 

Soap—Principal plants are those of 
Lever Bros., Procter & Gamble, Los 
Angeles Soap Co. (White King) and 
Purex, but there are also many smaller 
manufacturers. 


Paint—Los Angeles Paint, Varnish 
& Lacquer Assn. has some 60 manu- 
facturing concerns on its roster, all 
with plants in the vicinity and mostly 
in the central area. 

Aircraft—Specialized needs in plas- 
tics, paints and other finishes, cleaners, 
lubricants, and other items are filled 
by local chemical firms (CW, June 
26, ’54, p. 82), such as Jackson Chem- 
ical Co., Kelite Corp., and Turco 
Products, Inc. 

Agriculture—A major agricultural 
area, southern California needs ferti- 
lizers and pesticides. 

Rubber — Firestone, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, U.S. Rubber and numerous 
smaller companies have plants in the 
area. 

Water, Sewage, Land: Thus it’s clear 
that most of this central area’s chem- 
ical industry is occupied with second- 
ary processing, and primarily for local 
markets. Factors tending to keep new 
companies out of this area: 

e Skimpy water supply. 

e Poor sewage and drainage sys- 
tems. 

e High land values, crowded quar- 
ters. 

e Stiffening pollution control laws. 
Starting this month, for instance, com- 
panies will have to pay more for per- 
mits to build or alter installations 
“capable of emitting objectionable ef- 
fluents into the atmosphere.” Fees, 
which now range up to $500/unit of 
production, are collected by Los An- 
geles County’s Air Pollution Control 
District. And, under consideration 
are new regulations on the use of 
solvents in manufacturing and service 
industries. 

Nevertheless, Los Angeles, biggest 
and fastest-growing community in the 
big and fast-growing West, should gain 
much in the way of chemical process 
plants over the next few years. Most 
chemical growth in the immediate 
future is likely to be in resins and 
plastics. 

Most basic chemicals will continue 
to be shipped in for some time—not 
only because petroleum is the only 
major raw material locally available 
but also because the Western market 
is still too small to support major 
facilities. 

But as the southern California in- 
dustrial market grows, production of 
basic chemicals will become an in- 
creasingly important element of the 
city’s chemical process picture. 
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If you make finishing agents based on urea or 
formaldehyde, your processing costs undoubtedly are 

affected by the form in which you use these materials. 
Allied Chemical can supply urea or formaldehyde or U.F. 
Concentrate-85 — a combination of both in liquid form that 
may dramatically cut your materials handling and processing 

costs. Why not look into the Allied story? Write or phone for technical 

literature on Allied urea, formaldehyde and U.F. Concentrate-85. Or let 

an Allied technical specialist look over your operations. He may be able 

to suggest simple modifications that will reduce your resin-making costs. 


Ethanolaminese Ethylene Oxide « Ethylene Glycols « UreasFormaidehydes U.F.Concen- 
trate—85 ¢ Anhydrous Ammonia+« Ammonia Liquor « Ammonium Sulfate « Sodium Nitrate 
e Methanol « Nitrogen Solutions « Nitrogen Tetroxide « Fertilizers & Feed Supplements 
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ADMINISTRATION 


LABOR 


Pension Fund Clash: The battle 
over federal supervision of employee 
benefit plans has formally opened, 
with a Senate subcommittee headed 
by Sen. John Kennedy (D., Mass.) 
holding a hearing in Washington. 
First employer witness: Robert Tyson, 
U.S. Steel Corp.’s finance committee 
chairman, who argued that most bene- 
fit plans are operating so smoothly 
no supervision by the government is 
needed. He said the federal govern- 
ment should let state governments 
take the initiative in this field; but in 
the event that Congress insists on a 
federal policing program, Tyson rec- 
ommends: 

e The law should deal with report- 
ing and disclosure, not regulation. 

e Employer-administered “level of 
benefit” plans should be exempted. 

e Reports should go to the Secu- 
rities & Exchange Commission rather 
than to the Dept. of Labor. 

In contrast, AFL-CIO wants federal 
registration of all benefit plans, and 
holds that the Labor Dept. should 
handle the job. Essentially the same 
position is taken by Secretary of Labor 
James Mitchell. 

e 

Decisions Affecting Organizing: 
Labor unions broke even in two re- 
cent federal court decisions relating 
to organizing tactics. In a Wisconsin 
case, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
a state court’s injunction that—in ac- 
cordance with a state law—banned 
picketing on the part of a Teamster 
local that was trying to organize em- 
ployees of Vogt, Inc. The high court’s 
majority opinion—written by Justice 
Felix Frankfurter—recognizes that a 
state has “wide discretion” in form- 
ulating policy on picketing, so long 
as there is no attempt to abridge free 
speech. 

In Kentucky, District Judge Mac 
Swinford has ruled unconstitutional 
a Russellville city ordinance requiring 
a union organizer to pay a $25 license 
fee before he can operate in that 
town. Judge Swinford says such an 
ordinance infringes the workers’ free- 
dom to select bargaining representa- 
tives of their own choice, as guar- 
anteed by the Taft-Hartley law. 

e 

Rubber Wage Parleys: Now that 
the petroleum industry has pretty well 
worked out its current wage settle- 
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U.S. STEEL’S TYSON: He holds 
policing of funds isn’t needed. 


ments, with increases mostly around 
6%, the next major pay parleys will 
be in the rubber industry. Starting 
dates for negotiations with United 
Rubber Workers bargaining commit- 
tees: Goodyear, July 2, Cleveland; 
Goodrich, July 9, Columbus; U.S. 
Rubber, July 9, Cincinnati; and Fire- 
stone, July 10, Canton, O. Steel and 
auto negotiations come up in 1958. 
e 

Study on Incentives: How an “aver- 
age company” needs and can establish 
more and better incentives—especial- 
ly for indirect production workers 
and supervisors—is the theme of “Bet- 
ter Wage Incentives,” a new book 
by Phil Carroll, industrial manage- 
ment consultant. Particular attention 
is given to planning to prevent various 
types of incentive grievances. 


LEGAL 


Another Trade Secrets Case: In a 
suit that bears some resemblance to 
the Monsanto Chemical vs. Central 
Farmers Fertilizer Co. case (CW, 
May 25, p. 41), Young Radiator Co. 
(Racine, Wis.) has charged a former 
employee, Hiram J. Kinkade, and Per- 
fex Corp. (Milwaukee) with unfair 
competition. 

Young Radiator alleges that Kin- 
kade and Perfex Corp. used confiden- 
tial design data, engineering drawings, 
price lists and other restricted Young 
records to set up and market a com- 
peting line of products. The dispute 


centers about air-cooled-type coolers 
and condensers for the oil and chem- 
ical industries, which have been mar- 
keted by Young since 1937. 

The case is pending in Milwaukee 
County circuit court. 

In the Monsanto suit—stemming 
from charges that Central is to use 
Monsanto process secrets in building 
a $7.5-million plant—the firms recent- 
ly agreed that a Monsanto representa- 
tive may inspect the design, engineer- 
ing and process of Central’s abuilding 
Georgetown, Ida., plant (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, June 22). 

e 

Sodium Fluoride Label: Effective 
this week, sodium fluoride dentifrices 
must bear on the label—‘in juxtaposi- 
tion with directions for use”—a clear 
warning against use of the product by 
children under six years of age. 

The change in labeling of sodium 
fluoride dentifrices has been ordered 
by U.S. Food & Drugs Commissioner 
George Larrick following publication 
of the -proposal in the Federal 
Register. 

Earlier—following the decision to 
exempt the products from prescrip- 
tion-dispensing requirements of Sec- 
tion 503 (b) (1) (c) of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act—it was 
decided the label should carry a warn- 
ing against use of the preparations in 
areas where the water supply contains 
fluoride, except as directed by a den- 
tist. A later determination substituted 
the warning against use by children 
under six years of age. 


IDEAS 


Industry Cooperation: Detailed 
technical information of the cause of 
the April 16 explosion at Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s Nitro, W. Va., plant 
(CW, May 11, p. 46) has been sup- 
plied to other producers of methyl par- 
athion, according to Howard Minck- 
ler, director of manufacturing for 
Monsanto’s Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion, which operates the plant. 

Also included in the report—an es- 
pecially novel display of industry co- 
operation — is information on steps 
taken by Monsanto to prevent a re- 
currence of the tragedy that took eight 
lives and destroyed the methyl para- 
thion unit. The report was based on 
an investigation that revealed instru- 
ment failure as the cause of the explo- 
sion. The mishap occurred in a reac- 
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WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER 
Shows how Swift's Stearic 
Acids compare on basis of 
color, heat and freshness 
stability tests with 6 similar 
products. 
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A good bench mark of Swift’s Stearic Acid quality is found in its 
acceptance as a good basic material for the manufacture of buffing compounds. 
Freedom from foreign materials and ability to resist high frictional heats 
are paramount in good buffing compound. Smooth surface finish and fine 
grained work depend upon predictable, uniform transfer of compound from 
“block” to stick, to wheel, to work-piece. Swift’s unique Solexol process for 
fractionating and refining double pressed stearic acid retards lime soap forma- 
tion in preparation of lime buffing compounds. 

The characteristic purity, heat, odor and color stability that is specified 
for Swift’s Double Pressed Stearic Acid is available—to your specifications 
whether you make crayons or candles, lipsticks, lathers or lotions. Swift’s 
unique low temperature solvent process helps to make selective extraction a 
reality. And it helps provide Swift customers with a variety of versatile, 
dependable stearic acids that will fit specific needs at a price to fit the job. 

A trial will tell. Write for information on a trial order today and remember... 


ONE TRIAL 1S BETTER THAN A THOUSAND (LAims 


SWIFT & COMPANY, Technical Products Dept., 1840 165th St., Hammond, Ind. 





Swift & Company, Technical Products Dept. 
1840 165th Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Please send details on trial order of 
Swift’s Stearic Acid for 
Send Stearic Acid Bulletin 
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HYDROPHILIC 
ALGIN 
COLLOIDS 


"CKELCO 
COMPANY Ea 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Cable address: Kelcoalgin - New York 























If you have a a stabilizing, 
binding, gelling, film forming, sus- 
pending, plasticizing or emulsifying 
problem, Kelco Algin may well prove 
your answer. You get precisely the 
viscosity you need, even high viscos- 
ity with low solids or low viscosity 
with high solids. Uniform in quality, 
easy to use, readily soluble in hot or 
cold water, Kelco Algin solutions do 
not coagulate on heating nor gel on 
cooling, but maintain their smooth 
flow characteristics over wide temper- 
ature changes. 

Our highly qualified Technical Staff is 
ready to ch aan you in the pes Oo 
tion of unique Kelco Algin in the solu- 
“wosk of your processing or product prob- 


YOURS ON REQUEST: Technical bro- 
chure describing Kelco Algin prod- 
ucts. Write for your free copy today.’ 





ADMINISTRATION 


tor vessel during a chlorination step. 
e 

Preventing Defense ‘Leaks’: Chem- 
ical process managers with classified 
contracts will want the government’s 
just-released report on preventing gov- 
ernment and industrial “leaks” that 
would benefit an enemy. 

The 800-page ($2.50) document— 
compiled by the Commission on Gov- 
ernment Security — may be obtained 
by writing: Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


KEY CHANGES 


James A. McConnell, to director, 
Commercial Solvents Corp. (New 
York). 


Michael G. Kaufman, to vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Eastern Metai 
Converters (New York), selenium 
products manufacturers. 


J. W. Keener, to president, director, 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee, and Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., 
to director, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


R. E. Lenhard, to executive vice- 
president, Air Reduction Sales Co.; 
and W. A. Lunger, to president, Ohio 
Chemical & Surgical Equipment Co. 
division; Air Reduction Co. (New 
York). 


John C. Sprague, to vice-president 
in charge of administration and fi- 
nance, Acheson Industries (New 
York). 


W. P. Morris, to president, Duval 
Sulphur & Potash Co. (Houston, 
Tex.). 


Preston W. Parvis, to director, and 


. D. J. Carroll Copps and Edward J. 


Goett, to senior vice-president, Atlas 
Powder Co. 


RETIRED 


James P. Margeson, director and 
executive vice-president, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


John L. Collyer, board chairman 
and chief executive officer, B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


DIED 


Frederick P. Siebel, 
chairman, J. E. Siebel 
(Chicago), at Chicago. 


board 
Co. 


83, 
Sons, 
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WBOoOLoW NOI\LD VAL 


Can Becco Research 
Help You with Propulsion? 


Hydrogen peroxide powers reaction motors... op- 
erates gas turbines . . . launches planes... runs 
rotor-tip motors of helicopters. 

As a monopropellant hydrogen peroxide repre- 
sents a compact power source. It carries its own 
built-in supply of oxygen to permit combustion of 
hydrocarbon-type fuels in bi-propellant systems 
lacking an external or adequate air supply. 


Becco Research has been an important factor in 


the development of hydrogen peroxide as a power 
source. A wealth of information and experience, col- 
lected over a decade of active research in this field, 
is available and ready to be applied to problems of 


using hydrogen peroxide as a source of energy. 


BECCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Station B, Buffalo 7, New York 


BUFFALO + BOSTON « CHARLOTTE,N.C. * CHICAGO 
NEW YORK «+ PHILADELPHIA + VANCOUVER, WASH. 


CHEMICALS INCLUDE: BECCO Peroxygén Chemicals * WESTVACO Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium 
WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals and Carbon Bisuifide * NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides and 
t © OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Chemicals * FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds and Organic Chemicals 
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For Equipment: What does a steel price increase mean? 
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equipment cost index (Chemical Engineering). 
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Equipment Prices Will Be Going Up 


5 Spee FACT that equipment prices are closely tied 
to those of steel is not news to chemical makers. 
So when steelmakers posted their new price schedules 
last week—with increases of about $6/ton—chemi- 
cal producers counted on eventually digging deeper 
into their corporate pockets for equipment capital. 
How Big, How Soon? For some time now, another 
increase in steel prices has been taken for granted: a 
clause in the steelworkers’ contract calls for a cost-of- 


40 


living adjustment. And steel companies almost cer- 
tainly will pass the hikes along to their customers. 
The big question right now is how big the increases 
will be and how soon the steel industry’s customers will 
pass them along to their own customers. Some equip- 
ment makers are already starting to jack up their 
prices. A few posted higher schedules last month—in 
anticipation of a steel increase. But for the majority, 
there will be the usual time lag before the biggest 
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Name a leader and you find a user of 
Atlantic Petrochemicals 


See The Atlantic Refining Company — Philadelphia, 
Providence, Charlotte, Chicago. In the West: 


L. H. Butcher Co. In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals 


Division of Dominion Rubber Company, Ltd. In Europe 


Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Belgium. In South America: 


Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro: 
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ATLANTIC 
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CHEMICALS 











PRODUCTION 


factors—their own labor costs, and 
CHEMISTRY at work 


other items tied to steel, but indirectly 
—catch up to force their hands. 

Best guess now: eventually, there 
a will be hikes in costs of chemical 
LOrrugated board bon equipment ranging between 5 and 
. 10%. Most firms feel that it will be 
possible to hold the rise closer to 5%. 

In general, the equipment price in- 
crease will probably be proportional to 
that of steel itself. But some say there 
might be a slight plus “for the middle- 
men.” Others feel that profit margins 
on equipment are so narrow now that 
prices may go up more than they nor- 
mally would. 

Where It Hurts: One thing can be 
said with certainty: chemical com- 
panies are not happy about the pros- 
pects. Of course, many of them are 
becoming philosophical about such 
happenings by now. 

A few companies on the Gulf Coast 
Mineral Additive Report: ASP 400 (M & C’s Aluminum Silicate sie my ee a ee ee 
Pigmeat additive) was introduced in the double-backer glue formula — = prudiednguesedpncapliens 
on a machine making 38-47 lb. kraft—straw medium board. Results: happiest comments made last week, 
1. Substantial solids increase, but no change in viscosity. however, were by thres separate chem- 
2. Glue pesatenttes: Gaiitivels comtantiad, ical firms. One said that its major ex- 
3. Stiller; (ites; ania dheees-lths Seah Bering Viens pansions were being completed “under 
4, 


pa vay pa the wire.” The other two felt that all 
tronger board—random samples given pin adhesion test show rices—including their own product 
improvements of 8.3%, 4.0% and 13.8%* over previous average i S P 


for same board. ASP 400 now also used in single-facer mix. prices—would be pudes spward; 
5. Iucteesiik cabins acid d ible thus, they’d be no better or worse off 
— ; ee : than before. 
6. Reduced adhesive costs. 


What to Do? In any case, most 
chemical firms say there isn’t much 
that can be done. There’s the possibil- 
ity, of course, of building up inven- 
*Detaiis about test tories now before price hikes go into 
. effect. But most of them think there is 
nothing to gain that way. 

For more data, see A typical comment: “We can’t get 
I'm interested in a natural mineral product for Chemical Materials delivery on equipment in less than 8- 
12 months. So what’s the use? Most 
contracts include an escalator clause, 
and we’d pay the increase anyway.” 
sre title : A few companies do report they’ve 
stocked up “moderately” on certain 
company = ; ‘ 
Vv items needed for day-to-day mainte- 
nance. But they were the exception. 
city Af Typical comments: 

“We don’t plan to change our buy- 
ing habits just because of a change in 
the price of steel.” 

“We keep a steady inventory. It 

CORPORATION OF AMERICA doesn’t pay to buy more than we need 

3346 Essex Turnpike, Menio Park, N.J. —handling costs too much.” 
Leaders in creative use of non-metallic minerals “Inventories are being cut down 
ATTAPULGITE (Attapulgus) SERVICE AND STOCKS 


rather than increased, because of the 
ACTIVATED BAUXITE (Porocel) a oe tight money situation. . . . Building 
KAOLIN (Edgar « ASPs) 


umsueroun t0haneee up inventories to beat a price rise . . . 
SPEEDI-OR! FLOOR ABSORBENTS usually costs more in the long run.” 
A few firms cited equipment ob- 


Do you convert paper into boards, laminates, tubes, cores or bags? 
M & C process-engineers adhesive additives to make things go smooth 
in your plant... good in your markets. Use the coupon. 


Hohl, 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA - i 
3346 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 








Send: |_| Detailed adhesive literature |_| Free samples 








address 
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solescence as a reason for holding in- 
ventories down. Design and engineer- 
ing, they say, are the big cost factors; 
metal is only a secondary factor. 

Escalator Trends: Although some 
equipment makers say that they don’t 
use escalator clauses (one construc- 
tion firm says it is still able to get firm 
prices on about 75% of equipment 
it buys), the trend is in that direction. 

Nevertheless, the equipment makers 
have a stock answer: “We don’t like 
escalator clauses any more than the 
buyer does. But our profit margin is so 
low we have to resort to them in or- 
der to stay in business.” 

The chart (p. 40) seems to add 
some credence to that statement. For, 
though most people are inclined to re- 
member the rapid advance in post- 
World War II prices and since the end 
of 1954, few recall that equipment 
makers actually did hold prices down 
with some degree of success from °51 
through °54. Because of this, the aver- 
age equipment price increase since 44 
has been somewhat below that of steel. 

A few heavy-equipment makers re- 
ported that their prices hugged steel 
tag increases closely, and even those 
who held prices down admitted the 
effort wasn’t premeditated, that stiff 
competition forced them to. 

There was evidence of this com- 
petition just before the Korean War. 
A slump in business caused equipment 
prices to drop. And after the sharp 
upturn in °50, equipment prices hit a 
plateau, then drifted upward very 
slowly, while the cost of steel con- 
tinued to jump rapidly. Something had 
to give—and it was equipment prices 
that began a rapid ascent after °54. 

Another Break? In spite of the ac- 
tual, and predicted, equipment price 
rises, at least one buyer sees signs of 
a buyers’ market in the offing, once 
some of the manufacturers’ backlogs 
have been reduced. One equipment 
manufacturer seems to go along with 
this, says business is becoming “rather 
conservative.” Another is worried that 
it may have hiked prices too much al- 
ready, says profits have held up but 
sales haven't. 

But the furrowed brows aren't too 
numerous. Most chemical firms and 
equipment manufacturers feel that 
there is little they can do to break 
the pattern. As long as steel prices 
keep going up, these increases will 
continue to be passed along to the 
ultimate consumers. 
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Superiority of GROCO 2 RED OIL revealed in unretouched photograph of low temperature test. 
Samples of GROCO 2 (left) and competitive red oil (right) were refrigerated at 36°F. for 24 
hours side by side. No solids separated out of GROCO 2 RED OIL—it remained so transparent that 
technician's fingers and steel tray are clearly visible through vial. On right, solid acids separated 


| Titre Is Lowest 
In GROCO 2 Red Oil 


GROCO 2 RED OIL’s exceptionally low content of saturated fatty acids 
—titre 3°C.—is advantage enough in itself to make it top choice for many 
processors. More than one producer of a liquid shampoo, for example, 
prefers GROCO 2 because it gives a formulation that stays liquid at low 
temperatures. 

Equally outstanding is its oxidation stability. In the Mackey Test, 
GROCO 2 remained under 105°C. for 5 hours. There are no oxidation dis- 
coloration problems when you formulate with GROCO 2. And there is an 
absolute minimum of unusable components, making GROCO 2 the best 
money value of any red oil in its class. 

You consistently enjoy an edge in storage, handling, processing and con- 
sumer acceptance when you “Always specify A. Gross’—whether your end 
products are soap, cosmetics, plastics, paints, polishes or emulsifiers. 


295 Madison Ave.,N. ¥.17,N.Y. © Factory: Newark, N. J. 


a.gross 


Distributors in principal cities ® Manufacturers since 1837 


cy em ea ee ee ee ene ce ce ecg ee 
Please send me, without obligation: 


[) Samples of A. GROSS distilled red oil 
[J A. GROSS booklet, “Fatty Acids in Modern Industry” 


! want to evaluate this sample for use in 
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Zirconium Fittings: Welding fittings of zirconium 
and Zircaloy 2 have been forged by Tube Turns, a 
division of National Cylinder Gas Co. (Louisville, Ky.) 
—the first time it’s been done, Tube Turns believes. 
The elbows have an O.D. of 1% in. and a wall- 
thickness of 0.065 in., were designed for a nuclear- 
reactor application. 

* 

Steam Cleaner: For light-duty, general-utility clean- 
ing, Clayton Mfg. Co. (El Monte, Calif.) recommends 
its new Clayton-Kerrick 60 Handyman steam cleaner. 
The unit has a 60 gal./hour capacity, operates on any 
water pressure, requires no auxiliary pump. 

@ 

Filter Cartridge: The Hilliard Corp. (Elmira, N.Y.) 
is out with a new filter cartridge for oil, water and 
other liquids. It permits high flow rates and low pressure 
drops. Called Type PL, the cartridge is made of pleated 
filter paper impregnated with a heat stabilizing resin 
and formed around a metal center tube. End plates 
and a protective shield are attached. Particles down 
to 5-micron size can be filtered at full flow, finer parti- 
cles with continuous recirculation. 

e 

Gas-Density Balance: The 3A Gas Density Balance 
is a new instrument made by Arnold O. Beckman, Inc. 
(South Pasadena, Calif.), for controlling process streams 


where density provides an index to other gas-stream 
properties. Examples: continuous density measurements 
of hydrocarbon streams, hydrogen readings on hydrogen- 
blanketed generators. The instrument has 95% response 
in less than one minute, sensitivity of 42% of full 
scale, accuracy of 142% of full scale. 


@ 

Pressure Controller: Bellofram Products Corp. (Bur- 
lington, Mass.) says its new Bellofram Type 10 Air 
Gaging Manostat gives precise downstream air-pressure 
control over a wide variation in supply pressure. The 
controller is operated by a high-gain servo system with 
the main-valve action controlled by a pilot nozzle 
activated by slight pressure variations. The unit’s re- 
solution is 1 part in 10,000 of range; repeatability is 
usually less than 1 part in 5,000 of range. Ranges 
available: 2-25 and 3-60 psi., %- and %4-in. pipe sizes. 

@ 

Temperature Regulators: Watts Regulator Co. (Law- 
rence, Mass.) is out with a new line of single-seated 
automatic temperature regulators for liquids and steam. 
The 155 series is direct acting, maintains the liquid 
temperature by controlling the heating source (e.g., 
steam). The 157 series is reverse acting, maintains 
the liquid temperature by controlling the cooling source 
(e.g., water). Both types will control temperature with- 
in a 40-degree operating range between 100 and 240 F. 
Sizes: 155 series, % to 1% in.; 157 series, 2 to 1 in. 


as 


Air Cleaners: A new line of electronic air cleanors 
for installation in forced-air heating, cooling or vcn- 
tilating systems is available from Electro-Air Cleaner 
Co., Inc. (Pittsburgh, Pa.). Called the Hi-C line, the 
units are said to remove up to 97% of dust and other 
particles from the air, are designed to fire an ionizing 
electron barrage against the inside curve of the negative 
electrode, creating an increased area of ionization. Hori- 


zontal- and vertical-flow models with automatic or 


manually controlled self-cleaners are offered. 
e 

Diaphragm Pump: Denver Equipment Co. (Denver) 
says its new 4-in. adjustable-stroke diaphragm pump 
provides a longer stroke and up to 75% greater 
capacity than other models. It is only 50 in. high; 
simplex comes in capacities to 70 gpm., duplex to 
140 gpm. at %4 to 1 hp. Acidproof construction is 
available. 

7” 

Aluminum Joining: For aluminum joining, Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Corp. (Flushing, N.Y.) has come up 
with EutecRod 999FC alloy. Advantages cited for 
the alloy: exceptional workability, low bonding tem- 
perature (about 1050 F), deposits can be run in 
vertical and overhead positions. 

@ 

Repair Kit: Its new emergency repair kit containing 
Plastic Steel for on-the-spot repair of tanks, pipes, 
pumps, valves and other equipment is now available 
through industrial supply dealers, says Devcon Corp. 
(Danvers, Mass.). Included in the kit: 1 Ib. of Plastic 
Steel, hardening agent, release agent, rubber-covered 
steel patch, treated glass tape and measuring spoons. 
Devcon claims Plastic Steel is as easy to use as modeling 
clay, hardens in two hours (one minute or less with 
heat). For repairing large holes or corroded areas, the 
glass-tape bandage is recommended for use in con- 
junction with the material. 

o 

Hermetic Seals: Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 
(Pasadena, Calif.) offers a new ceramic material called 
Ceramicite, for hermetic seal applications at tempera- 
tures up to 700 F. Consolidated says Ceramicite bonds 
physically to most stainless steels, has a similar rate 
of thermal expansion, is able to withstand severe 
physical and thermal shocks without leaking or cracking. 

e 

Teflon Coatings: Metalweld, Inc.’s Protective Coat- 
ings Division (Philadelphia), working in conjunction 
with United States Gasket Co., has developed new tech- 
niques for application of USG’s line of cementable 
Teflon to a variety of surfaces. The coatings are partic- 
ularly suited for bulk-handling equipment, impart non- 
stick, abrasionproof characteristics to surfaces of hop- 
pers, feeders, chutes, etc. MW suggests that it may 
also be used as tank, mixer, fume-hood and duct liners, 
laboratory bench coverings. 
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TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


























SULFUR 
SULFURIC ACID 


LIQUID SULFUR DIOXIDE 

Highest commercial quality, available 
in tank cars, tank wagons, ton cylin- 
ders and 150-lb. cylinders. 


CHLOROSULFONIC ACID 

Iron less than 1.0 ppm as loaded. 
Water white. Delivered in glass-lined 
tank wagons, also in stainless steel 
drums. 

SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 

T-C HYDRO is a dry, white, free flow- 
ing, crystalline powder of uniform par- 
ticle size and structure. It is dust free, 
assuring highest stability and uniformity. 


PARA TOULENE SULFONIC ACID, 
ANHYDROUS 
Other organic Sulfonic Acids. 





We mi 
Pe sp Copper, Sulfur, Iron and 
i are basic Producers of their 
ical derivatives. Our technic ] 
a 


Strict uniform 
tiful supply. 


samples. specifications and 
ailed information Upon request 
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MARKETS 


Estimated 1957 U.S. Nitric Acid Capacity 


COMPANY 


Allied 


American Cyasiamid 
Apache Powder 
Ames Chemical 


Atlas Powder 


Brea 
California-Spray 
Calumet Nitrogen 
Cooperative Farmers 
Chemstrand 
Commercial Solvents 


Du Pont 


Escambia 


Hercules 


Ketona 


Lion Oil 


Mississippi Chemical 
Mississippi River 
Monsanto 

Northern Chemical 
National Distillers 
Olin Mathieson 
Phillips 

Southern Nitrogen 


Spencer 


Sohio 
St. Paul 
TVA 
Texas 


U. S. Steel 
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LOCATION 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hopewell, Va. 
Newell, Pa. 
Omaha, Neb. 
South Point, O. 
Hanford, Wash. 
Bound Brook, N.J. 
Curtiss, Ariz. 
Glens Falls, N.Y. 


Atlas, Mo. 
Reynolds, Pa. 


Brea, Calif. 
Richmond, Calif. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Sterlington, La. 
Mineral Springs, 
Louviers, Colo. 
Gibbstown, N.J. 
Orange, Tex. 
Seneca, Ill. 

Du Pont, Wash. 
Belle, W. Va. 
Barksdale, Wis. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Bessemer, Ala. 
Hercules, Calif. 
Kenvil, N.J. 
Parlin, N.J. 


Tarrant, Ala. 


Eldorado, Ark. 


Luling, La. 
Yazoo, Miss. 


Selma, Mo. 
Everett, Mass. 
Searsport, Me. 
Tuscola, Ill. 
Lake Charles, La. 
Etter, Tex. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Henderson, Ky. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
Lima, O. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. 
Lockport, Ill. 


Geneva, Utah 


CAPACITY 


(thousand tons year) 


less than 


30 
25 


50 





U.S. NITRIC ACID PRODUCTION* 


{thousand tons} 


pee 


500 1,000 1,500 2,000 2,500 3,000 


100% HNO3. 
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Doubled Since '51—More Needed by 60? 


By the end of this year, new nitric 
acid installations—and expansions— 
will push total U.S. commercial (i.e., 
nonmilitary) capacity to a_ record 
high of 3.7 million tons/year. It’s a 
whacking 100% increase in less than 
six years; “Sl capacity was but 1.8 
million tons. 

Contributing to the upcoming in- 
crease this year are: 

e Spencer Chemical’s spanking- 
new 40,000-tons /year plant at Hen- 
derson, Ky., that’s just about due 
to start operations. 

e Du Pont’s newly built nitric acid 
plant (also 40,000 tons year), at 
Belle, W. Va., due in later this year. 

All told, by the end of °57, there'll 
be a total of 49 nitric plants in the 
U.S. More than half—29 to be pre- 
cise—are built adjacent to ammonia 
units. Practically all of the acid com- 
mercially produced, of course, is 
captively consumed at synthetic am- 
monia plants; relatively little hits the 


commercial market. And with nearly 
all of the nitric currently being made 
by pressure oxidation of ammonia— 
as opposed to the now obsolete method 
of reacting sulfuric acid with sodium 
nitrate—it’s clear why the recent surge 


in synthetic ammonia has _ been 
paralleled in nitric acid production 
growth. 

In the years 1956 and ’57, 11 new 
installations (incuding Spencer’s and 
Du Pont’s) will have added about 
700,000 tons /year to the total U.S. 
capacity. Total production of the acid 
will probably amount to about 2.8 
million tons in ’°57—a record high 
output but representing only about 
80% of capacity operation. 

Trying to evaluate the industry’s 
growth by considering percentage of 
capacity operations, of course, can 
be misleading. In ‘51, for example, 
the nitric industry was running at 
about 88% of capacity, but produc- 
tion totaled only about 1.5 million 
tons; last year, the rate was 84%, 
which tallied to an output of 2.5 
million tons. 

Fertilizers Out Front: The rash of 
new plants and expanded installations 
doesn’t seem to be causing much con- 
cern among present and potential 
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nitric producers—bulk of the antic- 
ipated 2.8 million tons of °57 pro- 
duction, they believe, will be used. 

(At the moment nitric acid move- 
ment is being described as “not too 
brisk,” but sales are beginning to pick 
up, due largely to the current up- 
swing in steel production and agricul- 
tural needs. Significantly, producers 
last week posted an increase in nitric 
prices on the West Coast and in other 
areas west of the Rockies. New prices 
are now on an $87 /ton rate (100% 
HNO: basis, up $9 /ton over the 
previous Western quote.) 

The fertilizer industry, long the top 
nitric consumer, is pegged to absorb 
a good 75% chunk of this year’s 
total nitric output. Two important 
reasons: the continuing trend toward 
use of greater amounts of nitrogen 
as a plant food; stepped-up demand 
by U.S. farmers for solution ferti- 
lizers. 

Recently released government fig- 
ures indicate that over-all nitrogen 
use in fertilizers fell off some in the 
*55-"56 agricultural year, compared 
with °54-’55, but the drop came to 
less than 1.5%. Actual figures: 1.93 
million tons vs. 1.95 million. The dip, 
of course, reflects last year’s shaky 
farm situation, and though the situa- 
tion hasn’t yet cleared up completely, 
few nitrogenous fertilizer producers 
appear too concerned. Says one, “The 
over-all trend toward use of nitrogen 
fertilizers looks better than ever.” 

There may be justification for the 
optimism. Some observers are con- 
vinced that as much as 3 million 
tons /year of nitrogen will be applied 
to domestic farms by the end of the 
decade. And nitric acid should benefit 
by such applications through am- 
monium nitrate, the acid’s most im- 
portant end-use. 

Ammonium nitrate is second only 
to anhydrous ammonia as a source 
of nitrogen for soil fertilization; pro- 
duction—and use—of the former has 
been heartening. Last year, output 
of the nitrate amounted to some 1.8 
million tons, while in ’50 it was a 
shade over 1 million. It’s been esti- 
mated that production of fertilizer- 
grade ammonium nitrate should easily 


hit about 2.8 million tons by *60— 
an impressive 180% increase for the 
1950-60 decade. 

Wet vs. Dry: Slated to contribute 
perhaps the greatest nudge to use 
of ammonium nitrate (as well as to 
use of anhydrous ammonia and 
urea) is the growing preference for 
solution fertilizers. About 20 years 
ago, only 15% of nitrogen directly 
applied for soil enrichment was in 
solution form. Currently, the figure 
is closer to 60%; but by 60, 70% 
of fertilizer nitrogen directly applied 
will derive from solutions. It’s one 
good reason behind current—and 
future—nitric acid expansions. 

While the fertilizer market for nitric 
looks generally favorable, one point 
has dampened a once widely held 
hope—anticipated use of nitric acid 
for phosphate rock acidulation. A 
few years ago, the industry was ex- 
cited over nitric’s prospects as a 
substitute for sulfuric in phosphate 
rock processing, but the exuberance 
petered out when an easing sulfur 
situation (after the Korean War) 
brought about a reversal of sulfuric 
acid’s tight supply position. The lat- 
ter’s continuing availability has firmly 
entrenched it as the leader in rock 
acidulation processes, brought about 
a bypassing of nitric use methods. 

Up for Explosives: Today, about 
15% of the nitric acid consumed 
goes into industrial explosives. 

This year, sales of explosives should 
top, by at least 10%, last year’s rec- 
ord of more than a half-million tons 
and contribute to a concomitant hike 
in nitric use (see p. 48, end-use 
pattern). Behind the growth in ex- 
plosives: surge in coal mining, quarry- 
ing, metal and nonmetal mining, 
heavy construction, and petroleum 
exploration uses. 

One interesting development in the 
explosives field is the increasing use 
of fertilizer-grade ammonium nitrate 
(rather than the more expensive tech- 
nical grade) as a blasting agent. The 
development has caused a stir in the 
nitric acid industry as well as among 
manufacturers of industrial explosives. 
The trade is cautious, though, about 
too much publicity on the switch in 
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grade preferences; there's concern 
that playing up the use of fertilizer 
ammonium nitrate for explosives may 
give rise to unfounded fears by ferti- 
lizer users. 

The new form of blasting agent, 
however—though using ammonium 
nitrate as the chief ingredient—must 
be mixed with oil and set off by a 
primer stick (CW, June 15, p. 44). 

Other Nitric Uses: Nitric continues 
to find wide application in a raft of 
industrial outlets. Among the leaders 
in the “other” category: synthetic 
fibers, plastics, dyes, stainless steel 
” . pickling, and steel refining. 

For Textile Chemicals Coming up on the outside, though, 
is a nitric outlet that may well vie 
with explosives as the No. 2 user— 
uranium metallurgy. The hot nuclear 
energy race (for defense and civilian 
uses) is accenting the need for feasible 
—and economical—methods of ex- 
tracting uranium in its purest form. 
Most of the methods in use or being 
tested (such as ion exchange and sol- 


e 
Improve Wax and Fat Derived Products vent extractions) use nitric acid. Thus, 


For crayons... candles ... cosmetics, wherever no matter which process eventually 
whiteness and stability will add sales appeal, wins out as the most suitable, the 
depend upon Hydrofol Acids 410. Its character- acid will benefit. So potent is the 
istics add quality to whatever fat derived prod- probability of a hefty consumption of 
ucts you make. Among these are paints, stearates, nitric in uranium metallurgy that one 
face powders and mono- or di-glycerol esters. well-known builder of ammonia-nitric 
plants is reportedly using this pitch 


\ Nam to interest nitric plant customers. 
Hydrogenated and Distilled Fatty Acids and Stearic Acid Whether or not the latter use ever 


... Hydrogenated Vegetable, Fish, Sperm Oil and Tallow... 
Hydrogenated Castor Oil . . . Stearyl, Cetyl, Oley! Alcohol becomes a real source of profit for 


. .. Sperm Oils and Spermaceti .. . Behenic Acid. . . Erucic itri i 
Acid .. . Hydroxystearic Acid . . . Olefins . . . Hydrocarbons. nitric producers, the established—and 
expanding—outlets in agricultural, ex- 


en: — 9 use . 54 then far cher- plosives, and in other segments of the 
a@ sample. chemical process industries, will con- 


Baniels- tinue to spark an upward climb. Fact 
AVERAGE SPECIFICATIONS 


e is, some market followers aren’t averse 
58.5 to 61°C M , ; 
- 201 to 206 id l an d to making a small wager that the cur- 
lodine Value ‘ 1 Maximum 


Saponification Value ce : iP . 202 to 207 corn pany rent lineup of plants (see p. 46) may 
Average Ye nage ates gerne ets 272 to 278 be too few to adequately meet all 
pecific Gravity @ ° ches keatek ps ee CHEMICAL PRODUCTS Div. : coe 

Color 5%4"’ Lovibond : Max. 10¥/1R 700 INVESTORS BUILDING requirements for nitric three years 
MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA hence. And they may be right. 


Add lasting brilliance and quality to your textiles 
with ADM Hydrofol Acids 410. Its use imparts 
an elegant hand and sheen to fine fabrics. Because 
of its color and odor stability, Hydrofol Acids 
410 finds widespread use in newly developed 
textile processes which give enduring beauty to 
yarns and fabrics. 
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More BROMINE 


ro) aon al -saalkersu, 


processing 


Now you can benefit from the processing advantages of elemental 

bromine and be confident of a continuous source of supply. Our new bromine 

plant + at El Dorado, Arkansas, now is in operation; from it you can 

secure uninterrupted deliveries up to 100,000 Ib. tank car quantities. This 

added capacity to our production from plants at Saint Louis and Manistee, Michigan, 
permits you to take full advantage of bromine’s unique properties and characteristics. 


In many instances, bromine can supplant elemental chlorine and fluorine with marked 
improvement in processing yields, ease of handling, and developing new products. 
Specifically, youll find .. . 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Bromine compounds increase 
processing yields in: 


Quaternary salt formations, nitrile formations; 
hydrolysis to carbinols; Grignard reactions in 
the aromatic series; Ullmann reactions, and 
Reformatsky reactions. 


Bromine offers such 
processing advantages as: 


@ Liquidity —no pressurized equipment re- 
quired. 


Lower oxidation potential than those of 
chlorine or fluorine. 


Melting points of bromides are higher than 
those of chlorides or fluorides. 


Exceptionally high densities of bromine com- 
pounds. 


@ Catalytic properties of various inorganic bro- 
mides in reactions involving intramolecular 
rearrangements. 


New product opportunities: 


@ Bromine imparts greater fire resistance to 
organic compounds than low molecular 
weight halogens. 


@ New pharmaceuticals are possible with 
bromine compounds as intermediates. 


@ Bromine can be compounded to produce ac- 
tive germicides, bactericides, and algicides. 


You may discover many other significant and 
profitable bromine uses now that it is available 
in quantity. Michigan Chemical will be glad to 
help you with your present bromine needs, or 
with your basic bromine research. Just write 
or phone us. 


MICHIGAN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


551 Bankson Street, Saint Louis, Michigan 


© EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


C-56-14 


+ A joint-venture project of Michigan Chemical Corporation 


and Murphy Corporation of Ei Dorado, Arkansas 
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REStAARCSE 


Solder, babbitt, 
bronze, brass 


Chemicals (inorganic and organic) . 


Tinning 
(other than plate), 


U.S. PRIMARY 
TIN CONSUMPTION 


Other (unreported) 


pewter, 
collapsible tubes 
bar metal, and foil 


white metal, 


Here’s where tin suppliers see a big 
potential growth — via research 





BOX SCORE ON ORGANO-TIN RESEARCH 





Group 
Structure 


Typical Compound 


Known Use (Example) 





R,Sn 


tetraphenyltin 


mothproofing textiles 





R,SnX 


tri-n-butyl tin hydroxide 


paint fungistat 





R,SnX, 


dibutyl tin diacetate 


stabilizer for polyvinyl 
chloride 





RSnX, 


butyl tin trichloride 


none yet 





R,Sn-SnR, 


hexabuty! di tin 


none yet 





(R.Sn)y 


dibutyl tin monomer 


none yet 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Organo-tins: The Little Slice with Big Hopes 


Now in plentiful supply,* metallic 
tin is looking for new uses and depend- 
ing largely on organic chemical re- 
search to find them. That’s not as 
surprising as it may seem, in view of 
the healthy growth in the manufacture 
and use of organo-tin compounds 
(CW, Nov. 17, ’56, p. 144). And 
organo-tin chemistry is becoming less 
esoteric every day, opening the way to 
new, potentially valuable compounds. 

*For several reasons: cessation of govern 
ment stockpiling, uninterrupted shipments to 


the U.S., “overproduction,” planned expansion 
by tin producers. 
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Only about 0.1% (60 long tons) of 
last year’s total U.S. primary metallic 
tin consumption went into organo-tins. 
But that figure is rising (it climbed 
30% in the last three years) as organo- 
tin chemicals strengthen their holds on 
current applications. They’re now used 
in textile treating, stabilization of rub- 
ber paints and polyvinyl chloride 
plastics, as drugs and biocides (fung- 
icides, insecticides, herbicides). Re- 
searchers both here and abroad, more- 
over, are looking for new uses as well 
as new compounds. 


Chemical Update: Six major types 
of tin compounds (see above) are 
dominant in this effort. (So far, di-aryl 
and alkyl and the tri-aryl and alkyl 
compounds have enjoyed the greatest 
commercial success.) 

The scope of organo-tin research is 
reflected in such recent advances as 
the discovery by G. J. M. van der 
Kerk and J. G. Noltes, of the Tin 
Research Institute’s (England) Insti- 
tute for Organic Chemistry, T. N. O. 
(Utrecht, Holland), of a synthesis for 
making new types of organo-tins. The 
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METAL & THERMIT’S HIRSCHLAND: 


method utilizes the hitherto little-used 
organo-tin hydrides, involves their ad- 
dition to unsaturated organic com- 
pounds. Triphenyl tin hydride, for 
example, yields potentially useful ad- 
dition products with such compounds 
as acrylonitrile, allyl cyanide, crotoni- 
trile, acrylamide, methyl acrylate, allyl 
alcohol, acroleindiethyl acetal, vinyl 
acetate, styrene, among others. 

In general, compounds formed this 
way are stable, and easily made in 
high (over 80%) yields. Van der Kerk 
believes that “quite unexpected prop- 
erties leading to further applications 
that are at present hidden” may be 
found in the new compounds. 

Also significant is the increase in 
academic organo-tin research. Such 
projects are under way at Harvard 
University, Drexel Institute (Phila- 
delphia), lowa State College, Birkbeck 
College (London), etc., and are be- 
coming more widespread, geographi- 
cally. 

Tin Specialists: A center of in- 
dustrial organo-tin research in the US. 
is Metal & Thermit Corp. (Rahway, 
N.J.), which specializes in chemicals 
derived from tin, antimony and zircon- 
ium. M&T’s research director, H. 
Hirschland, considers only three of the 
many possible syntheses to be feasible 
for commercial organo-tin production. 
They are: (1) Wurtz, (2) Grignard and 
(3) direct reaction (e.g., methyl chlo- 
ride reacts at high temperatures with 
metallic tin to yield dimethyl tin 
dichloride). 
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Singular advantages outweigh high cost. 


Researchers in this field say that 
only compounds containing a carbon- 
to-tin bond are properly termed or- 
gano-tins. Of these, Hirschland con- 
siders tetravalent tins of prime interest, 
rules out disubstituted and hexasub- 
stituted di-tins as having no commer- 
cial value (they are easily oxidized). 

Hirschland feels that Metal & 
Thermit has an edge in production of 
these materials because it has a de- 
tinning operation (of scrap tinned 
metal) that yields low-cost tin. Com- 
panies that must buy pig tin (at about 
$1/lb.) aren’t enthusiastic about get- 
ting into organo-tin production right 
now. Hirschland, however, feels that 
as new organo-tin uses are found, 
competition is bound to broaden. 

The cost of tin is the big reason why 
organometallic-minded Ethyl Corp. 
(New York) reports it is doing no or- 
gano-tin research, why Union Carbide 
(which markets one organo-tin, a 
stabilizer) isn’t pushing research in this 
field, either. 

Toxicity is another, though less 
serious, problem in making and han- 
dling tin compounds. Tetraethyl tin, 
like tetraethyl lead, is extremely toxic. 
Tetrabutyl tin, on the other hand, has 
little effect on laboratory animals. 
Organo-tin halides are irritants, as is 
tributyl tin oxide. 

Hirschland, however, believes the 
singular advantages of some tin com- 
pounds outweigh their cost. Stabilizers 
such as dibutyl tin dilaurate, dibutyl 
tin maleate, and dibutyl tin diacetate 


are unrivaled for use in clear polyvinyl 
chloride, for example. PVC stabilizers, 
incidentally, now account for the 
largest portion of organo-tin sales, and 
a lot of research. 

For example, a new British patent 
(773434)+ covers thiomalates of dialkyl 
and trialkyl tin, their production, and 
their use as stabilizers for halogenated 
vinyl resins. 

Biocidal properties are also helping 
to expand organo-tin markets, are 
among the first properties looked for 
in new tin compounds. Tri-n-butyl tin 
hydroxide is a successful paint fun- 
gistat, triethyl tins are increasingly 
popular agricultural fungicides. In 
general, lower-molecular-weight com- 
pounds are the best fungicides (e.g., n- 
butyl and n-propyl tri-substituted tins). 
Tri-n-octyl tin acetate, for example, is 
comparatively ineffective. 

Fungicidal activity has been found 
to be influenced more by the total 
number of carbon atoms in all three 
alkyl groups than by the size of any 
one group. These findings are patterns 
for future research projects on tin 
fungicide. 

Organo-tins are also finding markets 
in veterinary medicine (anthelmintics), 
slime control, catalysts for silicone 
polymerizations, and various other 
unrelated fields. Such gains as these 
are bolstering the optimism of tin re- 
searchers seeking to cultivate a tidy 
crop of new products. 


_,t Issued to S. A. des Manufactures des 
Glaces et Produits Chimiques de St.-Gobain, 
Chauny et Cirey (France). 
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RESEARCH 


Exit Transistors? 


This week, the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory (Silver Spring, Md.) took 
the wraps off “solions”’ (short for 
“ions in solution”), fluids that may 
eventually take over jobs from trans- 
istors and vacuum tubes. Solions 
utilize the movement of electrons 
through a liquid instead of through 
space, as in vacuum tubes, or through 
a solid, as in transistors. 

In the solions made at NOL, elec- 
trical current is generated by the 
movement of ions between electrodes 
in a potassium iodide-iodine solution. 
A low current is used to initially ex- 
cite the device, but the current is 
sustained and varied by temperature, 
pressure, light, sound or acceleration. 

Solions, according to NOL, require 
extremely low power, have great sen- 
sitivity and accuracy. 


EXPANSION 


e Air Reduction Co. has broken 
ground for a $500,000 polymer re- 
search laboratory at Murray Hill, 
N.J. The two-story lab, expected to 
be ready late this year, will bring 
35 new staffers to Airco’s Murray 
Hill research center, which now em- 
ploys 325. 

e Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corp. will expand its chemical re- 
search and development for the armed 
forces, is moving this activity from 
the company’s Becco Chemical Divi- 
sion (Buffalo, N.Y.) to larger quarters 
in the Navy-owned Admiral building 
in Buffalo. 

e The Linde Co.’s laboratories in 
Tonawanda, N.Y., are embarked on 
a new biochemical research program. 
First projects: experiments in the 
preservation of blood and blood com- 
ponents; research in the effects of 
low temperatures and high pressures 
on living cells. Arthur Rinfret (form- 
rly of the University of California 
Medical Center) heads the new bio- 
chemistry group. 

e L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. (New 
York) has doubled its research facil- 
ities at its Petrolia, Pa., refinery. 
Called the Breth Laboratory (after 
the late Ferdinand Breth, long-time 
technical director of the company), 
the new facilities will extend Sonne- 
born’s research in white mineral oils, 
petrolatums, microcrystalline waxes 
and petroleum sulfonates. A pioneer 
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in white oil production, Sonneborn 
now feels a good part of the firm’s 
growth potential lies in the allied 
fields of laminating waxes and deter- 
gent sulfonates. 

e Du Pont plans to build a new 
research laboratory at its plant site 
in Niagara Falls, N.Y., estimates cost 
of the building and equipment at 
$2.5 million. About 100 staffers will 
occupy the new lab; they will be 
moved from present facilities in the 
plant arca. 

e R. O. Hull and Co. (Cleveland, 
O.) plans a new laboratory at Stark 
Industrial Park (Charleston, S.C.) to 
research chemicals and equipment for 
electroplating. 

e Petrolite Corp. (St. Louis, Mo.) 
has opened petroleum products re- 
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search facilities at Webster Groves, 
Mo., to serve the firm’s Tretolite, Pet- 
reco and Bareco divisions. 

e Stanford Research Institute 
(Menlo Park, Calif.), has completed a 
new $50,000 plastics research lab, will 
use it to synthesize and evaluate new 
polymers, conduct research on effects 
of radiation on polymers, study high- 
temperature plastics, silicones and 
plastic film lamination. 


PRODUCTS 


Phenolic Monomer: Trimethylol- 
phenol is now available in sample 
quantities from the Bakelite Co., di- 
vision of Union Carbide. It is a water- 
soluble monomer, forms plastic alloys 
with urea melamine, polyamino com- 


he 


New Fuel Element Turns a Profit 


Five thousand newly developed 
nuclear fuel elements like the one 
held by Lee Davenport (above), 
president of Sylvania-Corning Nu- 
clear Corp. (Bayside, L.I., N.Y.), 
will be delivered to Brookhaven 
National Laboratory (Upton, N.Y.) 
in the next 10 months. The con- 
tract, totaling about $250,000, is 
the largest yet for commercial non- 
military fuel elements, stems from 
Brookhaven fuel-element studies, 


headed by laboratory director Le- 
land Haworth (left). 

The elements are composed of 
enriched uranium-aluminum fuel 
plates fabricated at Sylvania-Corn- 
ing’s Hicksville, L.I., N.Y., pilot 
plant, will be used in the Brook- 
haven research reactor (above). 
They use more available U-235, 
operate at lower temperature than 
their predecessors (CW, April 13, 
p:° 63). 
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FLAT SURFACE FOR BETTER DISPLAY... 





with Continental “‘“F’’ ST YLE cans 


If ever packages were tailor-made to sell your 
wax, polish and other petroleum products, 
Continental’s “‘F” style cans are the packages. 
Handsomely lithographed by Continental master 
craftsmen, the broad, flat surface of every ‘‘F” 
style acts just like a poster—makes your product 
more attractive and easier to see. And, because of 
their space-saving, oblong shape, “‘F” style cans 
let grocers stock more of your product per shelf 


foot, meaning greater sales opportunities. 

Let us start you off with all the “F” style cans 
you need. Sizes four ounce (spout top) to one 
gallon. Then, if you need engineering or research 
help, it’s available as part of our Tailor-Made 
Package Service. Call soon for the packages with 
more ‘‘see,”’ more “sell” —Continental “F”’ style 


cans. Rapid delivery from shipping points across 
the U. S. 


CONTINENTAL ©can COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Central Division: 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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RESEARCH 


pounds, etc., has potential uses in 
coatings and adhesives. Cost: 35¢/Ib. 
in 70% water solution. 
o 

Lube Additive: Phenyl stearic acid, 
reportedly of value in aviation lubri- 
cants and rust-preventive greases, is 
offered in commercial lots by Barlow 
Chemical Corp. (Ossining, N. Y.). 


LUPERSOL DDM 


60% METHYL ETHYL KETONE PEROXIDE 
IN DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 


WATER WHITE LIQUID Dye Carrier: Tanatex Corp. 
. (Kearny, N. J.) is out with a new car- 
11% ACTIVE OXYGEN 


rier named Carolid, which aids dyeing 
of hydrophobic fibers, features han- 
LOW TEMPERATURE CATALYST 
FOR POLYESTER RESINS 


dling ease, nontoxicity. 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


REPORTS 


These new reports are available 
from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Office of Technical Services (Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.): 

e “Infrared Spectra of Some Salts 
of Organophosphorus Acids” (PB 
121835, 75¢) describes research lead- 
ing to simplified identification of the 
subject salts in mixtures. 

e “The Silver Oxide-Zine Alkaline 
Primary Cell: Part 4, Anodic Char- 
ateristics of Zinc Alloys” (PB 121744, 
75¢) reports that most alloying ele- 
ments decrease cell capacity, particu- 
larly if they are present in appreciable 


*REGISTERED TRADE MARK 





how STANDAR[ utrsey 


TEST DRYING 


Can Save 


Standard Steel Corporation 
offers its complete ‘Pilot’ 
drying facilities to customers 
and prospective customers. 
Standard-Hersey test dryers, 
like the one illustrated below, 


can be adjusted to duplicate — 


the performance of any type 


rotary dryer. You learn in 


advance the exact require- 
ments for your individual 
dryer application. This elimi- 
nates guesswork and in 
nearly all cases results in 
substantial savings in your 
ultimate dryer installation. 


amounts. Mercury, however, improves 
capacity, and a few other elements, 
such as cobalt and calcium, show 
promise. The most effect on cell 
capacity, states the report, stems from 
the grain structure of electrodes made 
of zinc and its alloys. 

e “Gamma Ray Induced Addition 
of Bromotrichloromethane to Olefins” 
(PB 121279, 50¢) covers irradiation 
in organic synthesis as applied to the 
preparation of intermediates for 
monomers to be used in the poly- 
merization of high-temperature-resist- 
ant elastomers for aircraft. Ra- 
diation proved a potent source of 
free radicals to initiate the reaction, 
gave good yields. 

e “The Preparation and Properties 
of Some Fluorine-Containing Die- 


sters” (PB 121910, $1) describes 
the preparation of new compounds 
for possible use as high-temperature 
lubricants and hydraulic fluids. Six 
different types of fluorine-containing 
diesters were prepared, proved resist- 
ant to hydrolysis, were derived from 
fluorine-containing alcohols or glycols 
and hydrocarbon acids. 


Write TODAY for bulletin on “pilot” 
drying and the more than 30 types of 
Standard-Hersey dryers for the process 
industries. * 


STANDARD STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices and Factory, 5010 Boyle Avenue, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Midwest Offices and Factory 
Decatur 10, Illinois 
Eastern Sales Office, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
ROTARY DRYERS : KILNS + COOLERS +: ASPHALT PLANTS 
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“Ed, what did you do about that 
contamination problem in the drums 


h line? “We purchased J&L containers 
on the new line?” 


with a new treatment of the steel surface 
recommended by their representative. 
The problem’s solved—they 
certainly talk our language.” 


e J&Lspecialists, backed up by 
modern research, are ready 
to consult on your toughest 
packaging problems. 


e J&L, an integrated steel 
producer, controls container 
quality from start to finish. 


e J&L steel containers provide 
engineered packaging for de- 
pendable transportation and 
safe storage. 


e Precise fabrication and cor- 
rect specification of fittings 
and closures. 


e Prompt dependable delivery 
from nine plants. 


Call your nearest J&L Con- 
tainer Division office for rec- 
ommendations on your pack- 
aging problems. Or write 
direct to the Container 
Division, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Jl Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL -.-.a great name in steel 
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SKYSCRAPER EXCAVATION 


: Two chemicals keep subways, nearby buildings in their place. 


Solid Business Builds on Shaky Foundations 


Sales executives of Allied Chemi- 
cal’s Solvay Process Division, on 
after-lunch strolls in Manhattan’s Wall 
St. district, are taking more than side- 
walk superintendents’ interest in the 
erection of the 60-story Chase Man- 
hattan building. Although still in its 
initial stages of construction, the build- 
ing has already been a big devourer of 
calcium chloride, a Solvay product. 
And the completed skyscraper will 
depend on a pair of chemicals to 
stabilize the soil beneath the building. 
Object: to prevent sliding or shifting 
of close-by subways and adjacent 
buildings. 

Helping to _ provide protection 
against ground water during excava- 
tion is a thoroughly proved process 
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that utilizes solutions of sodium sili- 
cate (furnished by Philadelphia 
Quartz) and calcium chloride (about 
1 gal. of silicate to 0.8 gal. of chloride) 
to form a gel. This gel turns slushy, 
sandy subsoil into a mass with the 
consistency and load-bearing strength 
of sandstone. 

Engaged in the project is Chemical 
Soil Solidification Co. (Chicago), 
which has had 15-man crews working 
around the clock pumping the chemi- 
cals into the ground. The company— 
which figures it has about 90% of the 
nation’s soil stabilization business—is 
almost finished with its work now. It 
has pumped some 46,000 gal. of sodi- 


um silicate solution into the project - 


—or about 10 to 15 gal. for each ver- 


tical foot (with a diameter, around the 
injection pipe, of 28 to 42 in.) of soil 
treated. Figuring 5 lbs. of calcium 
chloride per gallon of solution, about 
184,000 Ibs. of the chemical have been 
added. 

To get this material into the ground, 
the company drilled a hole, put in a 
2% in. casing, then ran an injection 
pipe with a driving head down into 
the casing. When the pipe was at the 
lowest point (about 50 ft. below the 
working surface), the driving head was 
knocked off, leaving an open end pipe 
through which the gel-forming ma- 
terial was run. The casing was then 
removed. 

About 10-15 gal. of sodium silicate 
were pumped in (at a pressure of 80- 
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150 psi.) first, followed by about % 
gal. of water to clear the line, then by 
calcium chloride solution (mixed on 
the job site). The same procedure was 
followed at 1-ft. intervals for the 
whole width of the troublesome sub- 
soil. Pipes were sunk around 30 in. 
apart to provide plenty of overlap of 
treated areas. 

The job on the Chase Manhattan 
building has been tougher than nor- 
mal, but so far has shown excellent re- 
sults. Some of the building’s coffer- 
dams are down to bedrock now, and 
only one minor case of leakage has 
been reported. 

Besides the obvious advantage of 
providing a firm soil in which to pre- 
pare the foundation (final product has 
approximately a 550-ibs./sq. in. com- 
pression strength), the process also 
eliminates the need for excavating 
under air pressure (to keep water out). 


Nylon in New Role 


Nylon, the pioneer textile and mold- 
ing resin, may soon be showing up in 
a raft of new applications. Among 
them: priming paints for metals, water- 
proofing resins for paper, heat-sealable 
coatings for foil. Pointing for these 
new tasks is a 10% nylon-in-water 
dispersion, called Genton 110, de- 
veloped by General Dispersions, Inc. 
(Paterson, N. J.). 

Genton 110 has already made its 
mark in the textile field. There, it has 
proved particularly useful in bonding 
synthetic fiber threads so that they 
don’t untwist. Another application is 
in providing a bond for loose-weave 
textiles (of a variety of fiber types) so 
that they are more readily handled. 
more durable. And it has also proved 
to be an effective anticrease agent fo- 
drip-dry cottons. General is one of 
several firms working on nylon dis- 
persions for textile uses. 

In its versatile new dispersion, Gen- 
eral (an affiliate of General Plastics 
Corp. created two years ago to de- 
velop the nylon dispersions) feels it 
has a product with several advantages 
over conventional nylon dispersions. 
The latter—produced by dissolving 
Du Pont’s Zytel 61 nylon resin in al- 
cohol, adding water and vacuum-dis- 
tilling off the alcohol—have not been 
easy for some firms to make. Gen- 
eral, also using Zytel 61, believes its 
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patent-applied-for process is better 
suited for commercial production, pro- 
vides a higher yield, gives a more sta- 
ble, easy-to-apply product. 

General won’t describe its process 
until patents are granted. The disper- 
sion it produces, however, is water- 
thin, milky, and of almost neutral pH. 
It can be tinted with either dispersed 
pigments or dyes, and produces trans- 
lucent, flexible films. 

Easy Handle: Water-based, hence 
low in fire hazard, the nylon coating 
features extreme ease of application. 
For such jobs as priming metals, 
moisture- and greaseproofing paper, 
coating metal foil, jacketing glass bot- 
tles (aerosols) and flash-bulbs, the ap- 
plication system is the same: the dis- 
persion is sprayed on with a conven- 
tional gun at conventional pressures. 


The prime requisite is a very clean 
surface (phosphatized surfaces are 
good). 

The item to be coated should be 
preheated—warming to about 160 F 
insures rapid evaporation of the mois- 
ture, improves adherence. The film 
dries in 1 to 15 minutes, depending 
on thickness. After-baking isn’t nec- 
essary, but it does improve adherence 
(on the other hand, special formula- 
tions of nonbaked coatings make 
easily strippable films). 

In suggesting its Genton 110 for 
metal coating, General stresses the 
ease of controlling film thickness.* A 
quick pass with a spray gun gives a 
film less than 1/10 mil thick, but re- 
peated passes speedily build the layer 

* Another _Process for coating metals with ny 


lon, using finely divided nylon in a “fluidized 
bed”’ process, generally produces thicker coatings 


Spirals Without Springs 


The telephone cords shown above 
have no metal springs inside. The coil 
is imparted by a vinyl jacketing ma- 
terial that possesses a built-in ““mem- 
ory.” 

The cords are made by extruding a 
vinyl polymer (Geon 81576) di- 
rectly onto wire, winding the coated 
wire around a mandrel, then sub- 
jecting it to heat. When cooled, the 


cord is “set” in a coil, will revert to 
this form after distortion. 

These cords are manufactured for 
Bell Telephone by Whitney Blake 
(New Haven, Conn.), Plastic Wire & 
Cable (Jewett City, Conn.), Whitaker 
Cable (Kansas City) and Thalo Plas- 
tics (Wooster, Mass.). Other uses: 
as power or control wiring on ma- 
chines or equipment. 
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PLANT NEEDING 
HEAVY DUTY 
ION PROTECTION 


If paint is doing a satisfactory job of pro- 
tecting your plant structure or equipment 
against. chemical fumes, splash or spray, 
stop right here. If not, GACO Neoprene 
.{-700 Maintenance Coating is a product you 
should know about. It wraps a film of 
tough, elastic Neoprene rubber around 
metal, wood, or concrete ; offers the advan- 
tages of higher resistance to corrosive 
agents, wide temperature ranges, sunlight, 
weathering, surface abrasion—and at lower 
applied cost. 


THE MARK OF CORROSION PROTECTION 


GACO Neoprene STARTS work 
where the toughest paints fail 


You get a back-log of almost 20 years of 
experience in corrosion control among the 
top names in U.S. Industry when you 
specify GACO Neoprene Protective Coat- 
ings. And there’s an entire family of GACO 
products and services available including 
field technicians, laboratory, fabrication, 
and lining facilities. A GACO Corrosion 
Specialist in your area is prepared to serve 
you. For complete information, write—we'll 
forward literature of interest. 


GATES ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
Pioneer Leader In Protective Coatings 
Authorized Distributors in principal cities U.S.A. Australia. 
Belgium. England. Finland. France. Israel. Japan. Norway. 


Okinawa. Philippine Islands. Puerto Rico. Sweden. in Canada: 
Gaco Products Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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SPECIALTIES 
to any thickness desired. Formu- 
lation modifications produce coatings 
that dry to either flat or glossy finishes. 

Rugged Reputation: Another plus of 
the Genton metal coating system is 
the durability of the coating. Expen- 
sive (at about 67¢/Ib., they cost about 
$5.50/gal. in moderate quantity), the 
nylon “paints” are competitive on a 
use basis, according to General, be- 
cause of nylon’s toughness. 

Nylon coatings have good resistance 
to most chemicals and water, good 
flexibility, adherence, extreme abra- 
sion resistance. Durability is such that 
General feels thinner-than-convention- 
al applications offer equivalent pro- 
tection. 

Off Limits: According to General's 
Paul Hess, who did much of the de- 
velopment work on the dispersion, 
Genton 110 isn’t without its limita- 
tions. Based on an_alcohol-soluble 
Zytel, the resultant product naturally 
lacks resistance to low-molecular- 
weight alcohols. (Still under develop- 
ment are dispersions made from the 
nonalcohol-soluble nylon types.) 

And because nylon has been de- 


scribed as low in resistance to ultra- 
violet light degradation and to atmos- 
pheres containing oxidizing acids, 
Hess takes the precaution of suggest- 
ing his dispersion as a primer where 
these conditions are met. But his own 
tests indicate that nylon’s shortcom- 
ings may have been overemphasized. 

Until the dispersion has been fully 
evaluated as a coating and patents on 
the process are published, General will 
hold on to the secrets of manufacture. 
But, says President Bob Goldsmith, 
licensing isn’t ruled out for the future; 
it will likely be tried abroad before it’s 
tried here. Right now, he wants Gen- 
eral to concentrate on building its 
own markets for the dispersion. 

e 

Good Mixer: A material designed 
to facilitate the field mixing of emul- 
sifiable pesticide concentrates with 
liquid fertilizers is being sold by Emul- 
sol Chemical Corp. (Chicago). The 
recently marketed material is espe- 
cially recommended in formulating 
emulsifiable concentrates for high- 
potash fertilizer solutions. It is called 
Emcol H-C. 


Now: Do-It-Yourself Soda Pop 


Emerson Drug, a_ division of 
Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical, 
is launching its first entry into the 
nondrug field. Now being sold in 
selected areas of the East and Mid- 
west, the company’s tableted soft 
drink, Fizzies, has managed to cap- 
ture as much as 45% of the non- 
bottled soft drink market in test 
areas. The tablets are individually 
packaged in foil, eight tablets to a 


25¢ package. Flavors available are 
cherry, lime, orange and grape. A 
small sales force plus food and 
drug brokers are now selling the 
lightly carbonated beverages. The 
sales force will be expanded in the 
near future when the company goes 
national with the product. Basic 
appeal will be to children, who en- 
joy the explosive action of the 
drop-in pop. 
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CONSIDERING 
ETHYLENE? 


Then get 
the whole story on 


ulf 
Ethylene! 


Here are just a few advantages: 


HIGH QUALITY—Gulf consistently pro- 
duces highest quality ethylene with excep- 
tionally low concentrations of oxygen, carbon 
monoxide, acetylene, sulfur and moisture. And 
Gulf research assures continual upgrading. 


CONTINUOUS AVAILABILITY—Gulf 
turns out more than a million pounds of 
ethylene a day ... in two plants. Big volume 
production in two plants means a double as- 
surance of constant supply. 


UNDERGROUND STORAGE—You get 
added assurance of uninterrupted supply from 
Gulf’s reserves of ethylene, stockpiled in un- 
derground cavities capable of storing more 
than a month’s output. 


PIPELINE CONVENIENCE—Youcan have 
ethylene at your doorstep at a wide choice of 
plant locations on Gulf’s 140-mile pipeline 
system which extends through the heart of 
Texas’ chemical producing country from Port 
Arthur east to Orange and west to Houston 
and Texas City. For pilot plants and other 
small-requirement operations, Gulf can supply 
ethylene for tube truck delivery anywhere in 
the United States. 


Let Gulf give you the whole story. Write, wire 
or phone. 


PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Gulf Oil Corporation, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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dame Fluoridation with AA QUALITY Sodium Fit 


or Sodium Silicofluoride provides every-day proti otic 
against dental decay. Results in test regions show up to. C 
dental decay, at a cost of only a few cents per person p r | 
reported by the U.S. Public Health Service. Made under 
exacting chemical control, backed by over 85 years’ experience, e 
AA QUALITY products combine uniformity with quality— 

impart no taste, odor or color to water. Available in either bags 
or drums. Large-scale production in key areas means service 

you can depend on. Assured quality, prompt service— 

good reasons for using these and other AA QUALITY 

Chemicals. Write for further information and samples. 


REGU OFF. 


PZ u" 
From owr nureds Gor plant 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chemical Division: 50 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y. + 31 plants and offices serving U.S., Canada, Cuba 


AA QUALITY PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 
PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORUS 
COMPOUNDS 


Eleme' us (Yellow-White) 

us a 

us Pentasuiphide - Sesquisulphide 
Ferro us (Iron Phosphide) 


PHOSPHATES 
Disodium Phosphate - Trisodium Phosphate 
Diesieiom Phosphate - PHOS-FEED@® BRAND 


OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 


FLUORIDES AND SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium Fluoride - Ammonium Silicofluoride 
Magnesium Silicofluoride 

Potassium Silicofluoride 

Sodium Silicofluoride + Zinc Silicofluoride 


PHOSPHORIC ACID 

85% N. F. Grade » 75% Pure Food Grade 
50% Pure Food Grade 

Agricultural and Other Grades 





PHOSPHATE ROCK & FERTILIZERS 
All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphates 

Complete Fertilizers 


Silicofluoride Mixture 
Ammonium Fluoborate 
Aluminum Fluoride 
Magnesium Fluoride 


GELATIN 
KEYSTONE® Gelatin: Edible, Photographic, 
Pharmaceutical, Technical 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Animai Bone Charcoal 

Bone Black Pigment (COSMIC® Blacks) 
Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 
Sulphuric Acid + Insecticides-Fungicides 
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Ethyl Corp. has a new antiknock additive for aviation gasoline. 
Ethyl doesn’t say much about the additive’s structure except that it’s an 
organic compound of manganese. Its experimental name: AK-33X. 





In tests carried out by Ethyl and Curtiss-Wright, the new com- 


pound, used. to supplement TEL, permitted power gains of up to 20% 


in full-scale engine tests. Ethyl says that the project is still in the research 
and development stage but makes clear that it is studying potential applica- 
tions as a supplementary additive for motor fuels. 


It doesn’t say anything at all about the method of preparing the 
new compounds. But it undoubtedly ties in with the firm’s recent work 
in metal alkyls (CW Technology Newsletter, April 15). 

e 

Schering Corp. now must worry about prednisone. This active 
synthetic hormone on which Schering’s very profitable Meticorten drugs 
are based, has been said to have “significant limitations and serious, at 
times fatal, adverse side effects, and must be used with caution.” 





Dr. Joseph J. Bunim, of the National Institute of Arthritic and 
Metabolic Diseases (Bethesda, Md.), made the statement last week before 
a worldwide gathering of arthritis specialists in Toronto, Can. Just three 
years ago, Bunim had introduced prednisone as a drug very superior to 
cortisone, and much safer to use. 


Schering, of course, is not the only firm making hormones based 
on prednisone or the related compound, prednisilone. But Schering’s near- 
dominance of the field in the early days of the “meti” drugs gave it a 
substantial edge on the competition—and contributed mightily to its 
profits. Schering’s profit margin is among the factors that attracted the 
attention of Revlon, Inc., which has bought 8.5% of the outstanding 
Schering stock (see p. 25). 

e 

Du Pont is introducing a new nylon this week. Tagged 420 ny- 
lon, it was designed primarily to fortify rayon and cotton. It’s being made 
in limited quantities (less than 50,000 lbs./month), pending installation 
of “essential new equipment.” 





Important applications for it, Du Pont feels, will be in cotton 
work clothes and rayon suits, slacks and jackets. Tests indicate an average 
of at least 70% longer wear for such garments when fortified with 420 
nylon, compared with articles without fortification. 

+ 

General Electric will quadruple its polycarbonate production. 
Although it has never revealed anything about its present capacity, GE 
makes clear that the quadrupling will still keep polycarbonate in the 
pilot stage. Preparations for the expansion have started, but no timetable 
has been set for completion. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission has declassified the first reports 
under its current major declassification program. In this first group: 1,063 
reports, selected from 20,000 classified documents. The titles of the 
declassified reports are contained in Report Announcement Bulletins 
TID-1911 and TID-1912 (Office of Technical Services, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, DC). 





e 
More complete descriptions of the “most useful reports” will be 
listed in “Nuclear Science Abstracts,” AEC’s unclassified abstract journal. 
Under present plans, all documents being declassified under the new pro- 


gram will be announced by August. 
e 


- A mammoth $168-196-million nuclear power station may be 
built in Great Britain. The Ministry of Power has given formal consent to 
construction of the station at Hinkley Point in Somerset, southwest Eng- 
land. And the builders (English Electric, Babcock and Wilcox, and Taylor 
Woodrow) are submitting their plans. 





The Central Electricity Authority will complete consideration 
of plans in August. If it accepts one, work on the station will begin in 
September. Operation is scheduled for late °59 or early ’60. 


The biggest station planned for the country so far, it will have 

two nuclear furnaces, each rated at 250 megawatts. 
@ 

Pfizer has obtained rights to the French polio vaccine. With its 
license from the Pasteur Institute, it can make and sell the vaccine through- 
out the world—except in Iron Curtain countries or where there is a Pasteur 
Institute. 





The French vaccine was developed by Professor Pierre Lepie of 
the institute several months after the Salk vaccine was introduced here. 
According to Jacques Trefouel, director of ahe institute, it has proved 
successful in all cases, has been 100% safe. 


e 

A new recording system applicable to process instrumentation, 
computers, radar and air traffic control was revealed this week by Sylvania 
Electric Products. Heart of the Sylvatron system: flat glass electro-lumi- 
nescent panels with various photoconductive and electroconductive sur- 
faces that give the panels these properties: 

e To manipulate electrically the position of a mobile dot on 
the luminescent panel. 

e To reproduce optically the track of such a spot of light, and 
to store such an image indefinitely in visible form. 

¢ To reproduce optically a motion picture with good resolution 
and rapid response. 





As yet, even Sylvania isn’t sure how wide are the applications 
of the system. But right now, the firm is concentrating on applications 
related to national defense and to a few commercial fields. The Sylvatron 
panels, thus far, have been produced in 2-in. and 4-in. squares. 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
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Choose cold polymer man-made rubber for superior 
flexing, wear, abrasion resistance 


Ameripol is the preferred butadiene-styrene 
rubber— superior or equal to natural rubber 
in aging, resistance to wear, weathering, water, 
oil, permeability to gases. 


Of the many types of Ameripol rubber, the 
cold polymer grades offer the best physical 
properties where exceptional flexing and load- 
ing are involved, and exceptional wear and 


abrasion resistance required. 
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Write for free copy 

of 24-page booklet ‘““Ameripol 
—the preferred rubber”. Com- 
plete technical data helps you 
select and specify. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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How many sales per advertising dollar? Operations researchers are coming up with the answers. 


From Research, More Bang for Your Ad Buck 


Operations researchers at Arthur 
D. Little’s Cambridse headquarters 
are getting results that promise to 
topple several sturdy axioms of ad- 
vertising. 

Item: Experiments show that the 
first dollars spent in a campaign are 
the most effective in producing sales. 
That’s contrary to the “threshold” 
concept, which holds that a certain 
sum must be expended before any 
significant results occur. 

Item: Promotion is much more ef- 
fective in attracting new customers 
than in retaining old customers. 

Item: Individual campaigns have a 
“saturation level,” a point beyond 
which additional promotion of the 
same type fails to generate extra sales. 

Item: Campaign pretesting is read- 
ily feasible, gives reliable and repro- 
ducible results and data for estimating 
the return on ad expenditures. 
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ADL would be among the first to 
say that its findings are tentative, 
need much broader corroboration be- 
fore there could be wholesale applica- 
tion to all industries; the studies 
covered only some 100 _ products, 
some six companies. And many of 
the products tested were consumer- 
type chemicals. No attempt has been 
made to weigh copy and art pitches. 
Still, the researchers are quietly con- 
fident that their work will prove ap- 
plicable, in some respects even to 
industrial promotion. 

Why? Because both pretesting and 
the actual campaign appear to follow 
a simple differential equation. It re- 
lates sales volume (S), the rate of ad- 
vertising expenditure (A), the rate 
of sales decline or “decay” (L), the 
saturation level or maximum attain- 
able sales in a given campaign (M), 
and a measure of the sales attribut- 


able to advertising (the response con- 
stant, r) into a single formula: 


dS=rA *M-S 
dt M 


Constant Decay: In its work with 
the equation, ADL has repeatedly ob- 
served that in the absence of any 
promotion, sales of a specific product 
decay at a constant percentage each 
year. The rate can vary enormously, 
be as little as 1 to 2% for a product 
with little competition or as much as 
50% for a highly fashionable product 
(e.g., lipstick). A good average: 5 to 
10%. Though the sales decline rate 
may vary by the industry and the type 
of customer reached, it’s mainly de- 
termined by the product and by very 
little else. 

When promotion starts, sales decay 
still takes place and is represented by 
the number of customers lost each 
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Chemicals for a growth area 


Pulp, petroleum, and plywood are three 
of the main reasons why industry is 
popping in western Canada. 

Fitting neatly into this growth pic- 
ture is the new plant of Hooker Chemi- 
cals, Ltd., in North Vancouver, B.C. 
The plant, which opens this summer, 
is Canada’s first chlor-alkali producing 
point west of the Rockies. 

By rail and barge, it will supply 
caustic soda and chlorine for making 
and bleaching pulp; more caustic soda 
to help sweeten petroleum refinery 
products and to produce plywood ad- 
hesives. 

Hooker customers around Vancouver 
will enjoy a freight saving on these 
chemicals, which formerly came into 
the area by sea-going barge from our 
Tacoma plant. 


Is your supplier growing with 
you? 


In its modest way, this new Hooker 
plant underscores a point that you may 
consider important in your own expan- 
sion plans. 

You have much to gain by tying up 
with a chemical supplier geared to the 
spread of industry into new areas; ac- 
customed to anticipating your require- 
ments of tomorrow, even while serving 
you dependably today. 

Close to the major industrial centers 
of the East, Midwest, and West Coast, 
Hooker plants and stock points give 
you quick, dependable service when 
you need it. All Hooker caustic soda 
plants and distributing points are on 
deep water. This makes transportation 
extremely flexible. It tends to minimize 
shipping costs, and permits a choice 
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Caustic Soda 


Phosphorus Compounds 


Other Chemicals 


that can make a big difference if an 
emergency occurs. 

And if you buy IJc/l, there’s an au- 
thorized Hooker distributor nearby, 
ready to meet your needs for caustic 
soda and other Hooker chemicals. 

If you'd like to see how this flexible, 
fast-moving supply team can strength- 
en your position on chemicals, drop us 
a line and we'll get the facts to you 
promptly. 


New bulletin lists Hooker 
products 


You'll find a complete up-to-the-minute 
listing of Hooker chemicals in this new 
12-page bulletin. 

The new bulletin supersedes General 
Products List 100 and Bulletin 100-A 
which you may have now. Indexed for 
ready reference, it lists the chemicals 
you can buy from us in commercial 
quantity, including chemicals sold un- 
der the NIALK® and OLDBURY® brand 


as AS 


Under each product you'll find a 
short description and condensed listing 
of properties, actual and suggested uses, 


(1) Caustic Soda 


(1) Phosphorus, white 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


707-1 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


and shipping containers. The bulletin 
also sums up for you the major types 
of processing performed at Hooker. 

If you’d like to have this up-to-date 
timesaver in your file or on your desk, 
just check the coupon for a copy of 
Bulletin 100-A. 


Here’s data on phosphorus- 
sulfur compounds 


Every time you strike a match, you’re 
helping to justify the market research- 
ers’ predictions for one of our OLDBURY 
Products: red phosphorus. 

This fascinating element got off to a 
commercial start in this country ‘in 
1910, on the site of the present OLDBURY 
Products plant in Niagara Falls. 

Today many other items that must 
burn up before they can do anyone any 
good are made with OLDBURY red phos- 
phorus or phosphorus sesquisulfide, 
P,S3. These include matches, fireworks, 
safety and signal flares, fusees, and 
smoke screens. 

Your product may require another 
equally useful, though less dramatic, 
way of putting phosphorus to work: 

Phosphorus Pentasulfide, P4S,o. We 
make it in three particle-size grades of 
powder, and as a fused solid. Phos- 
phorus content is 27.8% minimum. 
Powder forms come in lever-pak drums, 
150 lbs. net; solid in single-trip steel 
drums, 215 lbs. net. 

These products are available, as al- 
ways, under the highly reputed OLp- 
BURY label. For more information, we 
suggest you check the coupon for new 
technical data sheets just completed. 


For more information on chemicals mentioned on this page, check here: 


(0 Phosphorus, red 


© New list of products—Bulletin 100-A [] Phosphorus Pentasulfide 


(0 Phosphorus Sesquisulfide 


Clip and mail to us with your name, title, company address. (When re- 
questing samples, please use business letterhead.) 


HOOKER 
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SELECTIVE ATTRACTION: Consumer ads influence new customers more than old. 


year. But because more customers 
are being gained (by the advertising) 
than are lost, total sales volume in- 
creases. The sales decay constant (L), 
says ADL, appears independent of 
the gain in new customers. 

Results indicate that the rate of 
customer loss isn’t normally changed 
by advertising; hence, advertising is 
relatively ineffective in holding cus- 
tomers. Promotion is most profitably 
beamed at acquiring new business. 

Quick Jump: It’s been ADL’s ex- 
perience that sales mount steeply in 
the initial phase of a promotional 
drive. Then, despite continuing adver- 
tising effort, sales volume reaches a 
maximum (the saturation level), re- 
mains at that plateau for a while 
and subsequently slides off at the 
usual decay rate. The data indicates 
that each product has its characteristic 
saturation level, and that the level 
varies with the type of promotion 
and media. 

That means that a completely new 
campaign or a shift to other media 
(e.g., from TV to newspapers) can 
boost sales to a new saturation level 


by tapping unreached potential cus- 
tomers. The new campaign, explain 
Little’s researchers, must be “greatly 
different.” And, since the first cam- 
paign chosen usually has the most 
available potential customers, _ it’s 
likely to have the highest saturation 
level. 

Obviously, ADL’s curves showing 
a rapid rise in sales volume at a 
campaign’s onset constitute a sharp 
challenge to the theory that initial 
advertising is ineffective. But more 
significant are these implications: 

e Because promotion is ineffective 
after the saturation level is attained, 
many an ad drive may be too long. 

@ Money wasted in long campaigns 
may be more profitably diverted to 
other campaigns or to other products. 

Effective Dollar: Technically, ADL 
describes the response constant as 
“the increased rate of sale that is 
stimulated by an effective dollar of 
advertising.” The constant explains 
why the sales curve flattens during 
the ad campaign, why only part of 
the ad budget bags new potential 
customers. Only a given number of 


people are candidates for conversion. 
But as the ad drive wins new cus- 
tomers, the number available for con- 
version diminishes. At the saturation 
level, no more potential customers 
exist, no more dollars can be effective. 

Reliability: ADL claims its equa- 
tion “satisfactorily describes” the 
promotional activity analyzed. Data 
collected in pretests (to evaluate the 
equation’s parameters) has accurately 
forecast the results of subsequent 
campaigns. And the formula has given 
reliable insight into these areas: 

e Effort needed to keep sales at 
a given level. 

e Length of campaign required to 
maximize return on ad investment. 

e Products most suitable for pro- 
motion. 

e The approximate size of the 
optimum advertising budget. 

Moreover, the formula and field 
tests suggest that some products are 
inherently unresponsive to promotion. 
But ADL isn’t yet prepared to say 
what characterizes the “unrespon- 
sive” product. 

Limitations: Although the formula 
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Unloading salt cake to two storage bins at rate of 10 tons an 
hour. Another Airveyor System reclaims from the storage bins 
and delivers to two services bins at chemical recovery units. 
Note simple Airveyor unloading and reclaiming pipe lines. 
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CHEMISTRY...A DYNAMIC FACTOR IN CREATING NEW INDUSTRIES 


It would be difficult to name any 
product that is manufactured or 
processed without chemicals. Here 
is an industry that affects every 
facet of our lives—our health, our 
comfort, our living standards, our 
defense...today and in the future. 
Thousands of plants throughout the 
country are producing millions of 
tons of chemicals annually. To keep 
this production at a high level, many 
companies have turned to Fuller 


Fuller : 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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pneumatic conveying systems for 
handling dry bulk materials. Ful- 
ler Airveyor,® Airslide,® Fuller- 
Kinyon Conveying Systems, and 
Fuller Rotary Compressors and 
Vacuum Pumps are maintaining 
their high production level. 

Chemical plants* in the United 
States and in many foreign coun- 
tries employ one or more of the 
basic Fuller Systems. The reasons 
include proved dependability for 


sustained production with mini- 
mum maintenance, elimination of 
dust (systems fully enclosed), min- 
imum space requirements, flexibility 
of application, and ease of automa- 
tion. 


Fuller offers you more than 30 years 
of specialized experience—ready to 
work for you—ready to provide the 
right answers to your problems. 
Write today for detailed informa- 
tion on Fuller Systems. 


*Names on request. 


FULLER COMPANY 


Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 
SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Birmingham * Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle 
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Bio-Chemical 


IDX-Sex-bascek-seul 


THE ARMOUR 
LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Dehydrocholic acid 
Desoxycholic acid 
Ox Bile Extract, N.F. X, Powder 
or Granular 
Ox Gall Powder or Granular 
Mixed oxidized bile acids 


the most complete line of 
bile products and derivatives 


and... custom processing 
in the fields 
of extraction, 
concentration, purification, 
formulation and lyophilization 


7 A errno, 


Our technical representatives are 
always available for consultation. 
Write for additional information 
and details: : 


'BIO-CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
— J\, THE ARMOUR LABORATORIES 
' P.O. Box 511, Kankakee, Ilinois 
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SALES 


has stood up in the cases studied so 
far, it may not hold when funda- 
mental or _ earth-shaking changes 
take place in the market. Such 
changes, says the ADL team, pop 
up very infrequently. 

The formula’s applicability to in- 
dustrial products remains yet un- 
determined. 

Little’s group, too, has yet to probe 
institutional advertising. Changes 
sought by institutional promotion 
(such as increased public awareness 
of the company) often require years 


to achieve. The same holds for pro- 
moting reputation for quality, fast 
delivery or service. Over a long period 
of time, the characteristics of the 
market may change appreciably and 
destroy the validity of the tests. That’s 
why ADL has confined its efforts 
(to date) to product advertising only, 
where results show up promptly. 
Additional work may or may not 
bear out ADL’s results. Come what 
may, it’s certain to stimulate more 
research, provoke more doubts about 
advertising “rules of thumb.” 


‘] ge ied 7 


New polyethylene inserts mean bigger payload for fiber drums. 


Lightweight Grooms for Heavy Work 


New developments in polyethylene 
inserts may make fiber drums suitable 
for shipping heavy quantities of cor- 
rosive chemicals. Delaware Barrel and 
Drum Co. has just received tentative 
okay from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on a new, thin-gauge, 
lightweight nonreturnable polyethyl- 
ene drum that so far is the largest 
authorized for corrosive chemicals 
moving in fiber drums. Some 14 drum 
closures also have been worked out. 

In the 55-gal. version, the drum 
has been approved for use in fiber 
drum overpacks at weights up to 840 
Ibs.; the previous limit was about 
400 lbs. Motor and rail carrier 
groups have also okayed the unit. 


Delaware’s entry fits the standard 
55-gal. drum, has a minimum wall 
thickness of 0.030 in. (The regular 
polyethylene drum, ICC Type 2S, is 
0.125 in. thick.) Test shipments in- 
dicate that the drum is suitable for 
mineral acids, syrup, cleaners, alkalis 
and many other fluids and pastes. 

Right now, the insert and fiber drum 
costs a bit more than the standard 
metal drum. But the new _ boost 
in steel prices, say Delaware spokes- 
men, will make the combination highly 
competitive. The drum is billed as 
“nonreturnable” and may be reused. 

Delaware will eventually offer the 
insert drum in other sizes of 5, 15 
and 30 gal. 
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GOOD PRINTING STARTS HERE—Hercules CMC applied at the wet 
stack from one or two boxes results in bleached kraft board 
that provides higher and more uniform gloss printing. 


Hercules? CMC In The Mill Means 
Better Gloss Printing 
On The Press 


HERCULES 


cmc 
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Properly applied to paperboard, CMC decreases ink penetration and 
achieves high ink gloss economically. That’s why for such uses as ciga- 
rette and frozen food packaging or cup stock, many mills apply CMC. 

Paperboard sized with CMC provides higher Vanceometer for in- 
creased ink mileage and less fuzz for improved finish. And CMC is easy 
to apply. We'll be glad to send you additional information on Hercules 
CMC and its use in the paperboard industry. 


Virginia Cellulose Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


CORPORATEC 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





At West: End, we have developed production 
. techniques and controls that maintain the traditional 
quality of our ‘product even as we produce it in the ever- 
dncreasing quantities required by Industry in its 
current expansion. We submit West End as a soda 
ash of highest purity and offer the adjacent 
analysis for your consideration. 


tT ANALYSIS 
Communications invited. GUARANTEE | TYPICAL 


Na,O 58% 58.4 Mey 
Na,CO,__| 99.5__| 99.85__ 





NaCl 01-.03_] 
Na,SO, 02-06 








Na,B,O, 03-07 
INSOLUBLE. .01 max.—] .005-.007Z, 
SOLUTION_| CLEAR 
COLOR —_| WHITE 


DENSITY _| 57-62 Ibs. 
per cu. ft. 























west End Chemical Company 


DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 1956 WEBSTER, OAKLAND 12, CALIF.» PLANT, WESTEND, CALIF. 


SODA ASH e BORAX e SODIUM SULFATE e SALT CAKE e HYDRATED LIME 
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Several new nitrogen and synthetic rubber plants started pro- 
duction this week. 





Among the former is Phillips Pacific Chemical’s $15-million 
Coulee ammonia plant near Kennewick, Wash. It’s owned jointly by 
Phillips Petroleum and Pacific Northwest Pipeline. 


Completed in May, the plant is now turning out anhydrous 
ammonia (at a 200-tons/day clip) and aqua ammonia. Natural gas is raw 
material used to make the fertilizer product. 


Another nitrogen products plant was formally opened last week 
by U.S. Steel. The installation, located at the firm’s Geneva Works near 
Provo, Utah, utilizes several Montecatini processes to make anhydrous 
ammonia and other nitrogen products from hydrogen produced by the 
firm’s nearby coke ovens. 





The anhydrous ammonia (which contains 82% nitrogen) is 
aimed primarily at fertilizer use. However, some of the ammonia will be | 
converted into nitric acid, which will be used to extract rare metals and ‘ 
to make ammonium nitrate, a high-analysis (33.5% nitrogen content) 
fertilizer product. 


Incidentally, U.S. Steel’s existing coal chemical recovery plant, 
that has been operating at the Geneva Works for the past 13 years, pro- 
duces ammonium sulfate, another high-strength fertilizer. 


Urea production is now under way at Spencer Chemical’s Vicks- 
burg, Miss., works. Output of the relatively small 10,000-tons/year-capac- 
ity plant (CW, June 22, p. 86) will be used to formulate nitrogen solutions 
for distribution to makers of mixed fertilizers. 





Spencer’s urea production does not, incidentally, imply an 
increase of raw material capacity. Both ammonia and carbon dioxide are 
available from the firm’s existing facilities at Vicksburg. 

s 


A major expansion of synthetic rubber facilities has been com- 
pleted at American Synthetic Rubber’s Louisville, Ky., plant. The ex- 
pansion—which cost $3.5 million—boosts the firm’s synthetic rubber 
capacity from the former 44,000 long tons/year to approximately 69,000 
tons/year. 





Another elastomer will go into production early this month at 
Du Pont’s new 15-million-lbs./year Beaumont, Tex., plant. The elastomer 
—a chlorosulfonated polyethylene synthetic rubber tradenamed Hypalon— 
has heretofore been produced on a limited scale at the firm’s Belle Works 
near Charleston, W. Va. 








Newsletter 


(Continued) 





Properties of Du Pont’s vulcanizable rubber are said to differ 
considerably from those of other commercially available elastomers; for 
example, an outstanding advantage claimed for the material is its resistance 
to the destructive action of ozone. 


Coincident with startup of its new rubber plant, Du Pont an- 
nounces a forthcoming price reduction for Hypalon synthetic rubber. 





Effective July 26, the polyethylene-derived elastomer will sell 
for 70¢/lb., f.9.b. Beaumont, Tex. (15¢/lb. less than the current price). 
Typical uses for the material: protective coatings for wood, metal, rubber 
fabrics; tank linings and acid hose; white-wall tires, conveyor belts. 


Scheduled to go onstream in mid-July is Odessa Butadiene’s 
50,000-tons/year, $20-million butadiene plant at Odessa, Tex. 





The installation will become the first new integrated operation 
unit, since World War II, to make synthetic rubber from butane at a 
single location. Major process units of the new plant include a field butane 
section, a 50,000-tons/year dehydrogenation unit, an absorption and 
fractionation section and a butadiene recovery unit. 

¢ 

A new pesticide plant just onstream is Allied’s General Chemical 
Division’s new Cleveland, Miss., insecticide works. The plant—known as 
the Delta Works—will formulate liquid pesticides for use on cotton and 
“all types” of cotton dusts utilizing combinations of DDT, BHC, calcium 
arsenate, aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, ethyl and methyl parathion, malathion 
and toxaphene. 





And in the metals field, a $4-million uranium processing mill 
at Jeffrey City, Wyo., will be dedicated July 30 by Western Nuclear. The 
450-tons/day mill will, however, be in operation several weeks prior to 
formal opening. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES — WEEK ENDING JULY 1, 1957 


Change New Price 
UP 
Acetone, CP, dms., c.l., dlvd. .......... $0.005 $0.11 





n-Butyl alcohol, synthetic, dms., c.l., dlvd. re Merree: 0.17 


Vinyl acetate monomer, Zone 1, 55-gal. dms., c.l., dlvd. .... 0.01 0.20 


DOWN 
Copper carbonate, 55%, bgs., c.l., wks. 3 oc vines ss eee ~ 90.3075 





Copper chloride, cupric, anhyd., dms., wks. .. be 0.0125 0.4225 
Copper nitrate, tech., cryst., dms., wks. ........ oie 5 aris eew 27 9.2925 
Copper oxide, black, bbls., 100-1,999-lb. lots, wks. ........ 0.03 0.47 


All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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CARBIDE’S 
PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


U.S.P. GRADE 


PROPYLENE GLYCO 


INDUSTRIAL GRADE ; 


You're looking wn 


the right direction 


Propylene glycol U.S.P.—a glycol with proven high 
purity—has the excellent properties demanded by industry 
for pharmaceuticals, dyes, food flavors, and certain per- 


coupling the oils and lanolin in water. 
CARBIDE also produces an industrial grade of propylene 
glycol that is widely used as a component of polyester 


fumes. Propylene glycol also assists in the dispersion of resins, a coupler in hydraulic brake fluids, and as a coolant 


soaps, oils, waxes, and greases in water. in refrigeration systems, 

When used in cosmetic and brushless shaving creams, 
for example, propylene glycol enhances the softening 
and cleansing action on the skin and is a mild humectant 
for the cream. In brushless shaving creams, it aids in 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company, producer of 
propylene glycol since 1931, produces thirteen other diols 
and triols: 


® Ethylene glycol 
® Diethylene glycol 
® Triethylene glycol 


® Hexylene Glycol 

@ 3-Methyl 1, 5-Pentanediol 
@ 1,2,6-Hexanetriol 

@ 2-Ethyl 1,3-Hexanediol 

@ 1,5-Pentanediol 


® Dipropylene glycol 
® KromFax Solvent 

( Thiodiglycol) 
® 2-Ethyl-2-Butyl 1,3-Propanediol 
® 2,2-Diethyl 1,3-Propanediol 


Ul ite), | 
(oF Ns d=318)5 


ej | ites... a 


For further information on propylene glycol or any CARBIDE chem- 
ical, write for your copy of “Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals” (F-6136) or the “Glycols” booklet (F-4763). Offices in 
principal cities—in Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal. 


es « en 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y The term ‘‘Kromfax” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Two Classic Routes to Chlorine from By-product HCl 











Air 

Catalytic 

By-product Oxidation 
HCl 








HCI Absorption 
Desorption 


Clz Absorption : 
Desorption BD chlorine 




















Oo 
— Catalytic 


Oxidation 


By-product 
HCI 








Cle Absorption 
Desorption 





ve Chlorine 











Plus Four Improvements Added by Airco... 


@ New catalyst 


@ New reactor design 


@ New materials of construction 


e@ Efficient, low-cost absorption-desorption systems 


Chlorine Without Caustic: Economic Now? 


FTER more than 70 years on the sidelines of the 
‘X chemical process industries, the Deacon process of 
making chlorine from hydrogen chloride is getting ready 
for another try at a commercial comeback. Technical 
Enterprises, Inc. (New York), is now offering two 
versions—one using air; the other, oxygen—boasting 
new catalysts and improved reactor design, perfected 
and piloted by Air Reduction Co.* 

Despite its long disuse, the Deacon process hasn’t 
been totally ignored by chlorine producers. It comes up 
almost every time there is a shortage of chlorine. Many 
companies have worked up modifications in the past two 
decades (Chemical Industries, Sept. ’48, p. 371; April 
50, p. 501). And with the growth of organic chlorina- 
tion processes that yield one mole of HCl for every 
mole of chlorinated product, it has been considered 
seriously as an economic means of recovering needed 
chlorine from abundant—and often hard to dispose of — 
by-product HCl. 


*By agreement with Airco, Technical Enterprises has completely 
taken over the commercial exploitation of the Airco chlorine-from-HC1 
process. 

. 
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The most recent attempt to commercialize the Deacon 
process on a large scale was the installation that Her- 
cules built in 52 at its Brunswick plant. Licensed under 
patents held by Dow Chemical (U.S. 2,577,808) and 
by Grosvenor Laboratories (U.S. 2,206,399), the Her- 
cules plant was designed to produce about 35 tons/day 
of chlorine from HCI by-product of the company’s toxa- 
phene plant (CW, Jan. 19, ’52, p. 48). 

The Grosvenor-Miller process modification employed 
at Brunswick utilized a two-step reaction to circum- 
vent the difficulties inherent in the direct oxidation of 
HCI gas with air. In the first, HCl was reacted at 425 
C with ferric oxide containing potassium chloride to 
suppress volatilization of the resulting ferric chloride. 
In the second step, air oxidation of the ferric chloride 
at 500 C produced chlorine gas in 90% concentration, 
regenerated the ferric oxide. 

Hercules’ interest in the process was based on obvious 
economic advantages peculiar to the Brunswick site. 
It was remote from suppliers of chlorine required for 
toxaphene production; it had no captive use or ready 
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Assure a reliable 
supply of this basic 


processing material! | 














he etait 


Consult the leader for yur HYDROGEN plant 


Most of the hydrogen plant capacity installed during the last 
ten years in the U.S.A. and Canada has been built by Girdler. 
So .. . to get top experience in hydrogen facilities . . . 
to assure utmost reliability of supply of this basic process 
material . . . call in Girdler when you start to plan. 

There is a Girdler hydrogen plant for every need . . . 
any Capacity . . . any hydrogen purity. Call or write 


for complete information. 


“the GI RDLER Company. A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION . . . Design, Enginéering, Construction of Hydrocarbon 
Processing Plants, Gas Plants, Chemical Plants. Offices: New York, San Francisco 
In Canada: Girdler Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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Exploring new frontiers in 
BORON 
CHEMISTRY 


Second in a series 


BORON SHAPES for control rods and 
shielding in nuclear reactors, supplied 
through our National Northern Division, 
West Hanover, Mass. 


ELEMENTAL | 
BORON 


To meet your growing 
requirements, TRONA* 
offers a versatile 
selection of these 
standard and special 
grades... 


STANDARD 90-92% 
AMORPHOUS 


SPECIAL HMG 
HIGH MAGNESIUM 


SPECIAL MGR 
MAGNESIUM REACTIVE © 


SPECIAL NAR 
SODIUM REACTIVE 


HPA 95-97% HIGH PURITY AMORPHOUS : 


The selectivity available to you with 
Trona Elemental Boron is the natural 
result of AP&CC’s long pioneering 
leadership in Boron Chemistry. If 
you’re concerned with the many new 
development possibilities of Elemental 
Boron — its Ordnance uses, high 
temperature applications or nuclear 
aspects — we suggest you call your 
nearest Trona representative, or write 


American Potash 
& Chemical Corporation 


3030 West Sixth Street] 99 Park Avenue 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. |] New York 16, New York 


MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
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ENGINEERING 


market for its sizable output of by- 
product HCl. 

A combination of problems—low 
yields (it’s believed that the plant 
attained only about half its designed 
capacity), high maintenance and op- 
perating costs—caused the project to 
fall short of its economic goal. And 
when the arrival of Allied Chemical’s 
electrolytic caustic-chlorine plant at 
Brunswick reduced the economic in- 
centive for chlorine recovery, Her- 
cules shelved the operation indefi- 
nitely. 

Materials Key: Though Technical 
Enterprises is fully aware of the nu- 
merous earlier attempts to sidestep 
the process snags of the Deacon proc- 
ess, it feels that the Airco process has 
a better-than-even chance of making 
the grade. Reason: new materials of 
construction—not available for the 
earlier installations—appear to hold 
the solution of the problem of the 
extremely corrosive conditions of a 
wet Cle-HCl system. Such. materials 
as Teflon valve diaphragms, new high- 
temperature and_ chlorine-resistant 


rubbers, Pyrex and vinyl chloride pip- 
ing, furans, epoxies and polyesters, 
says TE, should go a long way toward 
reducing maintenance costs. 

Another advantage in the Airco 
process’s favor, TE feels, is efficiency 
and long life of the catalysts. Focus- 
ing on the main problem of develop- 
ing a catalyst capable of making the 
HCI oxidation go far enough to com- 
pletion to yield economic quanties of 
chlorine, Airco came up with a copper 
catalyst admixed with a number of 
other materials, which serve as pro- 
moters. And to add to catalyst life, 
Airco devised a new type of reactor, 
specially designed to overcome the 
volatility of copper chloride at the 
reaction temperature. 

Here’s how the Airco 
with variations—works: 

Wet HCl (gas) is mixed with air 
and passed into the catalytic reactor. 
Chlorine, unreacted HCl and the re- 
maining constituents of the air leave 
the reactor at about 200 C, pass into 
a dehydrator for removal of water of 
reaction. The gas is then transferred 


process— 





Estimated plant cost 


Estimated production cost 
(per ton of Cl.) 
Raw materials* 
Catalyst replacement 
Miscellaneous 
Operating cost 
Maintenance 
cost) 
Operating labor 
Supervision 
Chemical control 
Utilities 
Electricity @ $0.0125/kwh. 
Steam @ $0.75/1,000 Ibs. 
Water @ $0.05/1,000 gal. 
General charges 
Depreciation 
cost) 
Overhead 








(4% 


6% of $50,000 
6% of $100,000 
6% of $250,000 


of plant 


(10% of plant 


Interest on working capital 








of Cl, 


*Assumes that Hcl is available at no cost 





Total production cost per ton | 


Chlorine Without Caustic—the Costs: 


Plant Capacity (tons/day) 
10 Tons | 40 Tons | 100 Tons 


‘$350,000 | $800,000 |$1,350,000 


$0.50 


| 
$0.50 | 
| 0.25 


0.25 


2.65 
1.80 
0.50 
0.14 


1.50 
3.75 
0.25 





5.97 
4.50 


| 
| 
r 


$43.08 | $22.26 
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facts you should know 


about dryers. ... 


ree 


~° WHEN AN INDIRECT-HEAT DRYER 
CAN BE RIGHT FOR. YOUR PLANT 


For over 55 years, Louisville Dryers have 
been solving industry’s drying problems 
and effecting marked economies. The rec- 
ords of this experience can often be 
applied to specific cases, possibly yours. 
For example... 


Q. My material is a filter cake, practi- 
cally all minus 325 mesh, and must not 
contact furnace gases. It can be heated 
to 500° F. at least, without injury. What 
type of dryer would do the job best? 


A. You might consider using a direct- 
heat rotary dryer that utilizes 
clean, heated air as the drying me- 
dium—air heated by steam coils or 
a gas or oil fired heat exchanger. 
However, this introduces a consider- 
able dust collection problem. Besides, 
from a standpoint of capacity, it is 
inefficient as well as from a heat- 
cost standpoint. This makes it unduly 
expensive. Therefore, a type of in- 
direct-heat rotary dryer is indicated 
which would greatly reduce both the 


dust problem and the heat cost. 


Q. What is meant by an indirect-heat 
rotary dryer? 


A. One in which the material to be 
dried is warmed by contact with the 
heated metal surfaces, which in turn 
are heated by the medium used (usu- 
ally furnace gases or steam). Those 
using furnace gases are called 
“indirect fire dryers’. Atmospheric 
and vacuum drum dryers are ex- 
amples of steam-heated indirect 
dryers, but the type in greatest use 
is the steam tube dryer. This is often 
referred to as the “Louisville Type”’ 
because of the thousands of Louisville 
Steam Tube Dryers built during the 
past 55 years. 


Q. How does an indirect-heat dryer 
minimize the dust problem? 


A. In an indirect-heat dryer, only 
enough air is admitted to carry off 
the evaporated moisture. Thus, the 
air has nothing to do with the heating 


LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 





of the material. Generally, this low 
air velocity results in insignificant 
dust loss. 

Q. How does this differ from the opera- 
tion of a direct-heat dryer? 


A. In direct-heat dryers, the hot 
air furnishes the heat for drying be- 
sides removing the evaporated 
moisture. The amount needed to sup- 
ply the necessary heat results in a 
sufficiently high velocity through the 
dryer to carry out an excessive 
amount of fine material particles. 


Q. It seems I need an indirect-heat 
dryer. How can I get competent advice 
and more information regarding my 
particular requirements? 


A. The Louisville Dryer engineering 
staff will be glad to analyze your re- 
quirements, arrange for necessary 
pilot plant tests, and submit an un- 
biased recommendation accompanied 
by estimated costs. You incur no 
obligation by using this service. 





Dryer General Sales Office: 139 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Eastern Sales Office: 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
In Canada: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario, Canada 


General Offices: 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Du Pont chemical experience is the reason... 





You get 
unvarying high quality 
in every bag 
of Du Pont Adipic Acid 


Du Pont, the chemical industry’s first producer of 
adipic acid, maintains its high-quality standards 
with the latest manufacturing processes and pro- 
duction techniques. 


Ye benefit from Du Pont’s 20 years of experience as a 
producer of high-quality adipic acid. For shipment after 
shipment, you can depend on a product that meets your most 
exacting specifications . . . whose purity and uniformity are 
always the same. This means you can count on a smoother- 


running operation . . . with costly production halts cut to 
a minimum. 


What’s more, uses for versatile Du Pont Adipic Acid con- 
tinue to grow. In addition to applications in many phases of 
petroleum and chemical manufacture, Du Pont Adipic Acid 
is widely used in the production of high-quality adipate 
plasticizers, polyester resins, and polyurethane foams. 

If adipic acid is an ingredient in your process, consider the 
many advantages you gain from Du Pont’s experience in 
producing this basic chemical. Remember, too, that there is a 
strategically located stock point near your plant ready to ship 
Du PontAdipic Acid (packaged in 59-lb. multi-ply paper bags)on 
receipt of your order. For more information, call or write our 
nearest district office . . . you will receive a prompt response. 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPT. DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York 1, New York Chicago 30, Illinois FORMULA: 
350 Fifth Avenue 7250 N. Cicero Ave., Lincolnwood 
Tel: Longacre 3-6400 Tel.: Ind. 3-7250 (CH2)4 (COOH)2 
Detroit 35, Michigan Los Angeles 58, California 
13000 West Seven Mile Road 2930 East 44th Street TYPICAL ANALYSIS: 
Tel: Uni. 4-1963 Tel.: Ludlow 2-6464 





Adipic Acid 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


POLYCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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One Gaylord bulk box replaces sS 


5 smaller containers— holds 


1,000 lbs. of plastic pellets. 


SIMPLE ARITHMETIC IN PACKING 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS e KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION * 


When one large box does the 
work of several smaller ones... 
it adds up to savings in many 
directions. You pack your product 
faster, handle it more efficiently 
and store it in less space. 


"King-size” Gaylord boxes are 
designed to hold as much as 
2,000 pounds of such diverse 
products as bulk chemicals, metal 
parts, wax, and brake linings. 
The list is constantly growing. 
Your product could be next. 


For any type of corrugated or 
solid fibre container to make your 
shipping more efficient, contact 
your nearby Gaylord office. 


Ss a O10) te) 
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to an absorption-desorption system 
that takes out the unreacted HCl, re- 
turns it as 98%-plus HCl gas to the 
catalytic reactor. 

Gas leaving the top of the HCI ab- 
sorber is saturated with water vapor, 
contains 25-30% ‘Cl, with the balance 
mostly nitrogen. Chlorine may be 
separated from the noncondensables 
by absorption in cold water (or in 
other selective solvents). The saturat- 
ed water may then be heated and 
stripped to yield 99.5% chlorine gas 
for subsequent drying and liquefac- 
tion. Water absorbent, after cooling, is 
recycled to the absorption column. 

With the use of oxygen in the ca- 
talytic reaction, several simplifica- 
tions—particularly in the product ab- 
sorption-desorption system—are pos- 
sible. Technical Enterprises has sev- 
eral systems that, it says, are rela- 
tively cheap to operate. Others that 
are commercially available for chlo- 
rine recovery: 

e Diamond Alkali’s method of dry- 
ing wet Cl,, absorbing the gas in car- 
bon tetrachloride at 0 F, 100 psig., 
desorbing by heating and condensing 
chlorine under pressure. 

e Hooker Electrochemical’s method 
of absorbing Cl, in cold water and 
returning it to the water cooler ahead 
of the drying operation in an elec- 
trolytic chlorine plant. 

Pilot Production: Following exten- 
sive laboratory testing, the Airco 
process was piloted successfully in a 
1-ton/day pilot plant at Baltimore. 
Results of trial runs: 

e Chlorine yields varied between 
30-45% per pass, were over-all con- 
siderably higher than 90% of theo- 
retical. 

e Copper chloride volatility was 
no problem; catalyst could be expect- 
ed to last for more than a year, with 
occasional additions of copper with- 
out interruption of the operation. 

e Reaction was self-sustaining, re- 
quired no additional heat at the cata- 
lytic reactor. 

e Temperatures were such that 
available materials of construction 
could be used without fear of unduly 
high maintenance costs. 

e Catalytic oxidation of HCI with 
oxygen produced a 90%-plus concen- 
tration of chlorine gas; with air, a 
25-30% Cl, product. 

e Air oxidation required an effi- 
cient, inexpensive absorption-desorp- 
tion system to separate chlorine from 
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NOW .. THREE SHEA 


SODIUM PHOSPHATE PLANTS 
for better service to more customers 


The finest sodium phosphates in the world aren't 
worth much—unless you can get them when you want them. 
Shea’s new multiple production program—with plants in 


Adams, Mass., Jeffersonville, Ind., and Dallas, Tex.—assure 

Sodium Tripolyphosphate ° » ° ‘ 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphat prompt delivery of Shea’s top quality sodium phosphates. 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
pn ag te la Shea's three plants—supported by its newly doubled 

and N. F. Grades , aie a 
Phosphatic Feed Solutions elemental phosphorus production—give you “triple depth 
Organo Phosphorus Compounds 
Elemental Phosphorus 





as unfailing sources of supply. 


This is the kind of service and dependability you've been 
looking for. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 326 114 East 40th St. 
Jeffersonville, Indiana New York 16, New York 
Phone: BUtler 2-1381 Phone: OXford 7-4553 
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hor Ome thgnee now being 


delivered from 


© METHYLENE CHLORIDE ° CHLOROFORM Frontier's plant at 
© CARBON TETRACHLORIDE | TECHNICAL Wichita, Kansas . . . 


© GRAIN FUMIGANTS sping puis 


by the carload 





Add the name of Frontier to your list of 
chloromethanes producers — and gain a new an 
source with much to offer you. Swift shipments 
from the heart of Mid-America . . . high quality by Ha tmtieed 





from a new plant with advanced processing 


and control equipment. Friendly, — BEBES 


service — from a firm big enough to deliver the oud tn deus tote 
best, and young enough to appreciate your 





business. We shall welcome your inquiry. 


Basic Producers of oT A ; EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
Rm; 


¢ \ Wichita, Kansas 
CHLOROMETHANES ea Cons 


PLANTS: 


Wichita, Kansas 
CHLORINE Denver City, Texas 


CAUSTIC SODA 


BHC (14 and 36 gammo) 


A DIVISION OF UNION CHEMICAL & MATERIALS CORP. 
MURIATIC ACID 


FINE GRAIN SALT 


nat | ACTIVATED 
wwory | CARBON 


Our Industrial Department has 
catalogued numerous excellent plant 


sites in the six states of Virginia, removes oil from 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Alabama and Florida. Favor- compressed alr 
able factors include abundance of 
fresh water for processing, good ‘ 
communities, excellent labor supply Bothered by traces of oil contam- 


and the best of transportation. inating your gas or liquid phase 


Let us know your requirements product? 
and we will promptly submit recom- ’ 


mendations supported by detailed : INVESTIGATE WHAT 
— ACTIVATED CARBON 
CAN DO FOR YOU. 











Address: 


Warren T. White Activated carbon also removes 
Assistant Vice President i i 
Guchatel hthaatianae many other contaminants from air, 


Company gases, and liquids. 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


BOARD Act IV AT ED fA ae N 
AIR LINE RAILROAD ||| TIRIRIS Gt AS te 


Through the Heart of the South 

















CASSADY AT EIGHTH COLUMBUS 19, OHIO 
Los Angeles * San Antonio * St. John's, Quebec 
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noncondensables economically. 

Projected Costs: Going by the 1- 
ton/day operation, TE estimates that 
large-size plants could recover chlo- 
rine from by-product HCl for $15- 
43/ton (see table, p. 76) by the air 
oxidation route. This assumes, of 
course, that the chlorine unit would 
be tied in with existing processing 
facilities, that HCl is available (either 
as vapor from organic chlorinations 
or as 31-35% solution) at no cost. 

Under these conditions, the invest- 
ment required ranges from about 
$35,000/daily-ton of capacity in a 
10-tons/day unit to $13,500/daily- 
ton of capacity in a 100-tons/day 
plant. And, as TE points out, that’s 
only about one-third to one-sixth the 
cost of an electrolytic plant of similar 
capacity. 

Matter of Time: In addition to vari- 
ations of the Deacon process, several 
other methods of producing chlorine 
without caustic have been proposed. 
Ethyl Corp., Du Pont and National 
Distillers & Chemical Corp. produce 
chlorine as a coproduct of metallic 
sodium; Westvaco piloted a method 
of making chlorine by the electrolytic 
reduction of cupric chloride; and Al- 
lied has employed a technique involv- 
ing the reaction of salt with nitric 
acid to yield chlorine, sodium nitrate 
and nitrosyl chloride. 

But with the continued growth of 
by-product HCl (it accounted for 
64.5% of the 911,430 tons of HCl 
produced last year), it’s probably only 
a matter of time until someone de- 
cides to give the Deacon process an- 
other try. 


PROCESSES 


Beryl Cuts Losses: Use of beryl 
as an additive to decrease burning 
losses in casting aluminum-magnesium 
alloys is being tested by Oesterreich- 
ische Aluminium Werke Ranshofen 
(Austria). Small additions of beryl 
are said also to produce smoother, 
cleaner casting surfaces. 

@ 

Pressing Aid: The _ state-owned 
East German _ Elektroinstallation 
Ruhla (Middle Germany) reports a 
new method of improving mechanical 
and electrical properties of pressed 
plastics. High-frequency preheating 
of isopressmasse (based on phenol, 
cresol) is said to reduce both pressing 
time (by 50%) and pressure required. 
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LEAD NITRATE 
LEAD ACETATE 


.. specify J. T. Baker for 


SECURITY of supply 

UNIFORMITY of chemical-physical specifications 
AVAILABILITY in tonnage 

ECONOMY for Lead in convenient soluble form 


J. T. BAKER unit operations assure a reliable source of Lead Nitrate 
and Lead Acetate for industries with tonnage requirements. 


In physical form, you will find Baker Lead Nitrate and Lead Acetate 
convenient to use. Chemical purity is closely controlled. Availability is 
scheduled to your production needs. All these factors are of particular 
importance in the transition of new or experimental processes in large 
scale manufacturing. Check specifications below. 





LEAD NITRATE Pb(NO3)2 F W. 331.226 
’ Assay (Pb(NO3)2) ... aoe ss ee ee 99.0 % 
Technical RN gs ance tabs bicbsnvascnseseins ‘ans Wamucnentenmbaciesantier : 0.010% 
Crystal pH of 20% Solution at 25°C. ....... Merits ssnasnccaseuseghcndccebopen epcmekacoies PRES 3.0-4.0 
Substances not precipitated by H2S (as SO4)............. cee shaven 0.30 % 
Color — White 





LEAD ACETATE, Pb(C2H302)2.3H20 FW. 379.35 


: Assay (Pb(C2H307)2.3H20) .o.......-.ccccceccseesssoes 99.0-105.0% 
Technical Insoluble Matter 


Crystal pH of 5% Solution at 25°C. o.oo... Ss dicliaton etimian ooesakate lasses i 


tances not precipitated by H2S (as SO4) 
Small Crystal Odor: Faint Acetic Acid 


Granular 4-20 Mesh Colorless and free flowing Granular 4-20 Mesh: 
Powder iva Max. 15% On U.S. No. 4 Sieve 
Gyan ie Max. 5% Thru U.S. No. 20 Sieve 
3” and finer Bulk (untapped): 50Gm 35-42 ml. 
Small Crystal — Mesh: Powder — Mesh: 
Max. 25% On U.S. No. 4 Sieve Max. 1% On U.S. No. 20 Sieve 


Min. 75% On U. S. No. 40 Sieve Min. 85% Thru U.S. No. 40 Sieve 
Max. 20% Thru U.S. No. 140 Sieve Bulk (untapped): 50 Gm 39-56 mil. 








PURITY BY THE TON ai Ei Kaksy Chemical Co. 
for production use REAGENT Rare - FINE + INDUSTRIAL 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
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ultimate ;, 


convenience 


FISHER 


REAGENT-GRADE 
SODIUM HYDROXIDE 50% 
POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 45% 


in POLYETHYLENE 
CUBES* 


pour right from 
the package! 


© Lightweight © Liguid-Tight 
© Space Saving ¢ Safe Closure 
* Purity Protection * No Deposit 


Now Sodium Hydroxide 50% and Potassium 
Hydroxide 45% are almost as easy to handle 
as a baby! That’s because they are factory 
sealed in lightweight, unbreakable and dis- 
posable polyethylene “‘Cubitainers.”’ These 
are shipped in double corrugated ICC- 
approved cartons. The inner carton, which 
holds the chemical-resistant cube, ingeni- 
ously converts into a handled pitcher with 
an easy pouring spout that safely reseals 
after each use! Another Fisher First for 
lowering reagent costs (you save dollars per 
gallon!) while increasing laboratory safety. 
* other concentrations packed in 
“Cubitainers” on special order 
ORDER DIRECT: 

Sodium Hydroxide (catalog no. So-S- 

254) is $8.80 / gal,$33 per case of 4. 

Potassium Hydroxide (catalog no. So-P- 

236)is $11.75/ gal, $43.60 per case of 4. 


129 Fisher Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


FISHER 
SCIENTIFIC 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Charleston, W. Va. 
Cleveland Detroit NewYork Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Washington Montreal Toronto 


America’s Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of 
laboratory Appliances and Reagent Chemicals 
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On the Outside Looking In 


Peering deep into the heart of an 
atomic reactor is no trick at all for 
technicians at Brookhaven National 
Laboratories. They simply open an 
access tube and insert a borescope, 
specially designed for the job by 
National Electric Instrument Co. 
(Elmhurst, N.Y.). A king-size ver- 
sion of instruments used for medi- 
cal examination, the borescope re- 
sembles a periscope with a built-in 
flashlight. Produced in various 
sizes to 40 ft. in length, it’s also 
used for inspecting the interiors of 
boiler and condenser tubes, welded 
pipe and tubing, distillation appar- 
atus, other equipment where remote 
viewing is required. 

Another deep-hole viewing device 


has been developed by Grundig 
Radio-Werke GmbH (Fuerth, Ba- 
varia) in cooperation with engineers 
L. Mueller (Salzburg, Austria), J. 
Hunger (Kiel) and Winifred Petri 
(Munich). Intended to permit direct 
studies of small borings to 1,000 ft. 
deep, it incorporates a miniaturized 
television camera — reportedly the 
smallest ever made—in a small probe 
connected to a flexible cable. The 
probe is equipped with a motor- 
driven revolving mirror on a flexible 
shaft. 

The probe may be used, it’s claim- 
ed, in borings of 2.5-in. diameter, 
regardless of direction or straightness 
and even if the hole is filled with 
water. 
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TRIBUTYL 
PHOSPHATE 


Outstanding anti-foam agent 


for synthetic latex 
paints 


Adding as little as 1% of Tri- 
butyl Phosphate effectively 
reduces foam during manufac- 
ture, can-filling,andapplication. 
Greatly improves brushability 
and leveling characteristics. 


for paper manufacture 


Because of its exceptional cost- 
efficiency value and minimal 
residual odor, Tributyl Phos- 
phate is the preferred anti-foam 
agent in paper manufacture. A 
minimum of the chemical re- 
mains in the finished product, 
with no residual odor. 


For water adhesives, casein so- 
lutions, inks, textile sizings, de- 
tergent solutions, Tributyl 
Phosphate again offers unusual 
anti-foam values. Only extreme- 
ly small amounts, in the range 
of 0.01-0.1%, are required for 
successful foam control. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Tributyl Phosphate is an odorless 
and colorless liquid, is miscible 
with most common organic sol- 
vents, and is a good solvent for a 
variety of other materials. It has 
a surprisingly low melting point for 
such a high-boiling liquid. 


Molecular Weight : 
Boiling Point at 27 mm : 
Freezing Point : 
Density at 20°C : 

25°C: 
Weight per U.S. Gallon at 68°F 
Coefficient of Expansion 


Refractive Index, np at 20°C : 
25°C: 
Viscosity at 25°C : 
85°F : 
Latent Heat of Vaporization 
Specific Heat 
Dielectric Constant at 30°C 
Flash Point, Cleveland Open Cup 
Solubility in Water at 25°C 
Solubility of Water in 
Tributyl Phosphate at 25°C : 


266.316 (calc. ) 
177°C-178°C 
—80C 

0.582 

0.978 

8.19 Ib. 

9.00093 per 1°C 
0.00052 per 1°F 
1.424 

1.422 

3.41 centipoise 
38.6 Saybolt seconds 
55.1 cal/g 

0.43 cal/g 

1.97 

249°F 

6.55% by volume 


< 1% by volume 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


Boston « Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Louisville « Memphis « Milwaukee * New Orleans *« New York « Pittsburgh »« St. Louis « San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Reliance Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal. IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, S.A., Mexico 11, D. F. 
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EMPLOYMENT | TRACERS 


OPPORTUNITIES | to THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


IN THE : : 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES © Displayed Rate — © Undisplayed Rate — 


Displayed Rate— $19.50 per inch. Contract rates on $1.80 a line; minimum, 3 lines. To 
$38.00 per inch. Frequency rates on request. request. Advertising inch measures figure advance payment, count 5 
; R. nlite . . : : 
ae ane % inch vertically on one column, 3 average words as a line. 10% dis- 
Undisplayed Rate— . P " ri 
$1.80 a line, minimum 3 lines, Position wanted columns to a page. Not subject to count if full payment is made in 


oS. ee ee ee ee ee Agency Commission. advance for 4 consecutive insertions. 


Box Numbers—cCount as one additional line. @ Closing Date — @ Box Numbers — 


Closing Date— ges Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to pub- Count as one additional line in un- 
Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. lication date. displayed ads. 








CHEMISTS RPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 
Outstanding opportunity for capable men to advance SURPLUS WANTED Pteenshaal Products 


to top of profession in modern laboratory. One CHEMICALS, PUARMACEUTICALS, OILS eye Plasticizers 
a Ph.D. and another ag Bachelor or oe LAST tcl IZERS, RESINS, DYES Pig Res teenie 
Must possess high I.Q., perience in Soap an ments—' ins—So 

Specialty field and ability to supervise Laboratory ‘SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETc. 

Personnel. Salary Open. 

6 rae PACKWOOD. MANUFACTURING CO CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION CHEMSOL, INC. 


‘ . ¥. 
1545 Tower Grove, St. Louis 10, Missouri 96-02 Saarer Seat. 9 aaa 5, N 70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J. EL 4-7654 





























eat | (Box No.): Address to office nearest you 


le rew voun’? n Classified 4 Ady. Div. M 0 N T M 0 R | L LO N IT E CONTRACT 


CHICAGO: Michigan Ave. (11) : PROCESSING FACILITIES 
SAN FRANCISC O: 68 Post St. (4) We own mining property in Nevada contain- for 

ing approximately 1,000,000 tons of highest 4 : 

Position Vacont————— quality Montmorillonite Clay. Property has Edible or Fine Chemical Products 


Opening for research and development chemist been thoroughly surveyed, drilled, and e Pressure Reacting 
experienced in the manufacture and various uses 


of protective coatings, wax, wax compounds, resins, blocked out. Clay has been tested and e Evaporating ® Spray Drying 


polymer _ ersions, plastic, and bituminous mater- ; ici | 
ials in industrial manufacturing company lab- proven highly efficient for catalyst or @ Milling ° Screening 


oratory leetted in Middle West. Apply by letter filtering. We desire to lease or sell property. 
giving full details of education oe § experience. s — Top quality control by technical supervision 


Au replies will be confidential. P-5213, Chemical KINNEY INDUSTRIES Up-State New York location. 
a 410 Solano Avenue CWW 4723, Chemical Week 
Wented —— Los Angeles 12, California Class. Ady. Div., P.O. Box 12, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 


General M ialty Chemicals business. 


Age 36. B'S. Che. 1942. 15 years. experience ns § § BUYERS OF SURPLU 
includes sales, production, research and develop- 


: . : _ or HEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 
mert, and general management functicns. Quali- 
re Pa and cr pow aggro or sales — FOR CASH DRUGS—RESINS— WAXES 
evelopment and/or staff position in larger com- Off Glycols (Any Type) PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 

pany. PW-5512, Chemical Week. Job-Lot ae og ¥pe BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Plastisol Chemist, with broad background in | | Diccontinued ___} Vegetable-Animal Oils 75 Verick Street New York 13, N. Y. 


R/D and Tech. Service. B.S., Vet., 26, Married. s—Ch WORTH 4-5120 
Will relocate. For complete Resume write PW- Surplus Se Ao 9 


5507, Chemical Week ; 
Used or Spoiled Finished Goods 
Drum Lots to Tanker Lots... Any Quantity MOTOR-ARMOR PREVENTS 
Don’t Throw Away Materials Which are ELECTRIC MOTOR FAILURE 
Seemingly Useless. See Us First! ! Due, to wet operating conditions. Guards against 
s . . -out. . le ap- 
YOUR ORGANIZATION HIGHEST SPOT CASH PRICES PAID ges a eg 
expense, e recommen le rite or etaiis. 
CHEMSOL, INC., 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE SUPPLY 
74 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N.J.—EL 4-7654 BOX 5672, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





















































Is it complete? 
Are you expanding it?. 








THIS TRACER SECTION 





For Sale 











can be used whenever you are looking for or offering 


Making Replacements? (1) Double Effect Evaporator, Nickel Contact 


Parts 650 sq. ft. total surface areas. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. EQUIPMENT 





Naturally, you are anxious to secure (2) Sharples #16V Super Centrifugals, Stain- SUPPLIES 


: 1 S 7 a +a ° 
the most suitable man or men available. na Pincoened Con nas 6th Se Phin , Dd OPPORTUNITIES 
You want men with the special training 


that will mak (2) 1070 sq. ft. Heat Exchangers Tupe 304 
as @ them an asset to your Stainless Steel Contact Parts. Perry, 1415 N. CHEMICALS 
organization. You can contact such 6th St., Phila., Pa. 


men through an advertisement in this SPECIAL SERVICES 


Employment Opportunities Section of i: (5. fg ge hg Ag Ege “4 od. 
CHEMICAL WEEK. 4”. Anchor Supply, 1742 4th South, Seattle 4, Wn. The rates are low—just call or write 





PLANTS 








bie is a Asphalt, Acid and Petroleum trailers of various 
Classified Advertising Division sizes. Contact Gingerich at 1026 S. Riverside 


Drive, Iowa City, lowa. Phone 8-3691 or 4719. 


CHEMICAL WEEK == Business Opportunity ———————— CHEMICAL WEEK 


Classified Advertising Division 


tracers 








P.O. Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. Wish te purchase a specialty chemical manufac- 

’ . N.Y. turing or sales company with substantial carry P. O. Box 12, LOngacre 
forward tax loss. Replies will be held in strictest NY 36 NY 4-3000 
BO-5396, Chemical Week. 
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MANAGEMENT 
SERVICES 


e@ General 
Consulting 
e@ Management 

e@ Patents 


e@ Instrumentation 

e@ Equipment 
Design 

e@ Catalyst 

e@ Systems Development 
Engineering e Translation 

e@ Chemical & Bacteriological 
Analysis 





ark Microanalytical Laboratory 


Routine analyses in one week 
CH, N. 8. Halogen, Fluorine 
Alkimide, Acetyl, ‘Terminal | 
specialists in Sapte microchemical analysis. 

HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR 


P. O. Box 17 Urbana, Iil. 








CORELL AND JONES 
ENGINEERS 


Power — Maintenance 
Chlorine — Soda Ash — Perchlorethylene 
Pigments and Related Products 
Design — Reports — Operation 


413 Rose Bivd. Tels: Akron, 0. TE 6427! 
Akron, Ohio Wadsworth, 0. FE 56542 





FARNSWORTH and CHAMBERS CO. 


CHEMICAL PLANT SERVICES 
Cost Estimates 
Mechanical Design 
Construction 


Mission 4-5281 Box 74 Houston, Texas 





JACOBS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 

Chemical plant design. Feasibility and 

Market studies. 

Specialists im Pacific Coast chemical 

industry. 


774 East Green Street Pasadena, Cal. 





ALTER KIDDE CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 


Engineers—Builders 


ie ' 





‘process—paper 
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STERILIZATION 
IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


This authoritative book gives methods for determining 
the correct processing system, heating temperatures, 
and time required to_ sterilize any kind of food 
in any shape container. Especially important is the de- 
velopment and illustration of mathematical methods for 
predicting the destruction of both unwanted organisms 
and desirable qualities in food. By C. 0. Ball, Rutgers U. 

Olson, Florida State U. 654 pages, 160 


and F. C. W. 
illustrations. $16.00 
= 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 
IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Prestents modern ee techniques that are 
increasingly ded y engineers in the chemical 
that are increasingly a by engineers in the chemical 
and other process industries. Explains and illustrates 
advanced methods needed in use of control systems, opera- 
tional analysis, high-speed machine computation, etc., 
in chemical engineering. By H. S. MICKLEY and T. K. 
Sherwood, M.1.T., and C. E. Reed, General Electric Co. 
2nd Edition. 413 pages, 102 illustrations, $9.00 
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we 
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PILOT PLANTS, MODELS, 
AND SCALE-UP METHODS 
IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


Shows how the principles of dimensional analysis, the 
regime concept, similarty criteria, and extrapolation 
are utilized in the scaling 4 of a wide variety of 
chemical engineering operation 

The approach throughout is analytical and quantitative. 
A chapter deals at length with the mathematical theory 
of analog models. - R. E. Johnstone, Ministry of Supply, 
London, and M. Thring, U. of Sheffield. 290 pages, 
illustrated, $9.50 
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| McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept T, CW 7/6 
| 327 W. 4ist St. N.Y.C. 36 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exami- 

nation on approval. In 10 days I will remit for 

book(s) I keep, plus few cents for delivery costs 

and return unwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 

delivery cost if you remit with this coupon—same 
! return privilege.) 

4 Ball & Olson—Sterilization in Food Tech., $16.00 
j Mickley, Sherwood & 7 —Appl. Math. in Chem. 


Enr $9.00 
| © Johnstone & Toring—Pilet Plants, Models, ete., 
0 


5 
15 Tuska—Patent Rote or Eng., $4.00 
Tuska—Inventors and | » $3.75 





(PRINT) 
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For price and terms outside U. 8S, 
| write McGraw-Hill Int’l., NYC 
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ENGINEERING 


Irradiation Tricks 

Some of the processing tricks that 
impart improved strength and tem- 
perature-resisting properties to ir- 
radiated plastics are disclosed in an 
Australian patent application (21323) 
describing the highly touted Hyrad 
process developed by Sequoia Process 
Corp. (Redwood City, Calif.). A 
means of improving the electrical 
insulating properties of polyethylene 
(CW, May 5, ’56, p. 46), the process 
was subsequently licensed by W. R. 
Grace. Grace has expressed an in- 
terest in its application to containers, 
piping, other plastic items (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, Oct. 27, ’56). 

The modified plastic properties pro- 
duced by the Hyrad process are the 
result of a cross-linking of polymer- 
ized chains that make up the resin. 
According to Sequoia’s application, 
the cross-linking is induced by mod- 
erate doses of high-energy radiation 
(1 x 10® to 1 x 108 roentgens equiv- 
alent physical), may be enhanced by 
subsequent thermal treatment of the 
plastic at 130-160 C. 

Chemical Bridges: Though Sequoia 
reports that the mechanism leading 
to the formation of polymer cross- 
links is not fully understood, it’s be- 
lieved that chemical additives em- 
ployed as bridging agents, or their 
reaction products, actually become 
a part of the cross-linking bridge. 
This phenomenon appears to be en- 
hanced by heat aging. 

The additives are described, gen- 
erally, as elements or compounds 
that are compatible with the plastic 
resin and which contain an element 
selected from Group V or VI of the 
periodic table, and certain organic 
compounds not containing these ele- 
ments. The latter may be vulcaniza- 
tion accelerators, such as mercapto- 
thiazoles, thiuram sulfides, guanidines, 
selenium diethyl dithiocarbamate and 
amine-aldehyde reaction products. 
Also, conventional antioxidants, 
such as diphenyl-p-phenylenediamine, 
Ionol, phenyl-a-naphthyl amine, diaryl- 
amines and ketone reaction products 
of arylamines, may be added. 

In the preparation of foamed cell- 
ular plastics, blowing agents (e.g., 
disulfonyl hydrazides) may be em- 
ployed to provide both the nitrogen 
required for blowing and precursors 
of cross-linking agents. If desired, 
the irradiation treatment may precede 
the blowing operation. 
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Fresh Perspective... 


The ability to put engineering 

problems in a fresh perspective 
— to subject them to a point of 
view that leads to new solutions —- 
is at the root of Badger accomplish- 
ments like these: 

. acommercially practical method 
of separating ethylbenzene from 
gasoline by Ultra-fractionation. 

.a continuous process for pro- 
ducing sodium-hydrogen com- 
pounds. 

.. the successful application of a 
new process for deriving high 
quality light oils from coal — 
without acid treating. 


An intangible that has been called 
“The Precious Plus behind a Badger 
blueprint,” this refreshing ability to 
apply new thinking to difficult en- 
gineering problems has produced 
two important results: 

1. Top petroleum and chemical 
processors are securing better proc- 
esses, more economical plants. 

2. Badger has become one of the 
world’s fastest growing contract en- 
gineering firms. 

Whether your project is com- 
monplace or complex, calling in 
Badger is the first step toward 
securing the precious advantages 


that can come only from taking a 
fresh perspective. 


Badger’s Key Man Operating Pol- 
icy: “The Badger man who submits 
your proposal is always a Badger 
principal — always the Key Man 
responsible 


for the execution of 


your job.” 


BADGER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


230 Bent St., Cambridge, Mass 
New York, N.Y. * Houston, Texas 

IN EUROPE: Badger-Comprimo N.V., The Hague 
Badger-Comprimo S.A., Antwerp 

ENGINEERS . CONTRACTORS 


DESIGNERS . MANUFACTURERS 
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Newport Industries’ New Fine Chemicals Plant, Pensacola, Florida. . 


New standards of purity and assured availability for 


Newport Industries Company, a division of 
Heyden Newport, is the first large American 
manufacturer of synthetic menthol from native 
terpene sources. Newport’s production facilities 
for menthol, menthone, thymol, and neomen- 
thol guarantee you a stabilized market price 
and a continuous domestic source of supply. 


MENTHOL» MENTHONE - THYMOL*s NEOMENTHOL 


These terpene derivatives have well established 
uses — serving as essential ingredients in phar- 
maceuticals, proprietary drugs, and cosmetics. 


Our sales and technical staffs are at your serv- 
ice. Convenient distribution points make stocks 
quickly available. @ «320 


HEYDEN NEWPORT 
CHeri4icgAak. CcoORPORATIORN 
342 Madison Avenue « New York 17, New York 


Where tradition meets tomorrow in chemical progress 


HEYDEN 
NEWPORT 





